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PREFACE. 

The diffidence and ignorance of young 
wives, on matters appertaining to the manage- 
ment of themselves during the periods of 
pregnancy, labour, and suckling, loudly call 
on medical men to use their utmost exer- 
tions to enlighten them on the above subjects, 
and in a mode the least likely to do violence 
to their feelings. 

It is not on the score of curiosity that 
they should be thus instructed, but on that 
of necessity — of safety to themselves, as well 
as to the helpless infant committed to their 
charge. 



Vlll. 

With these views the following pages have 
been written. 

I have attempted to write in a clear, simple, 
unostentatious stile. — I have avoided all tech- 
nicalities, as my object has been to write a 
useful book, containing information which every 
wife may understand. 

Advice to Wives was originally published 
with the second edition of Advice to Mothers. 
I have been induced to publish them sepa- 
rately. 

The rapid sale of the last edition demands 
my grateful thanks, and has stimulated me 
to renewed exertions to render the work 
still more complete and useful. 

Birmingham, 

12, Old Squabb 
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PART I.— PREGNANCY. 

SIGNS OF PREGNANCY. 

Particle 1. — The first sign that leads a 
female to suspect that she is pregnant, is her 
ceasing to be unwell. This, provided she 
has been just before in good health, is a 
strong symptom of pregnancy ; but still, there 
must be others to corroborate it. 

2. The next symptom is morning sickness. 
This is oftentimes very distressing, and causes 
a loathing of breakfast. After the first two 
or three months, this sign generally disappears. 

3. A third symptom is shooting and lan- 
cinating pains, and enlargement of the breasts; 
and in some cases, after the first few months, 
a little watery fluid or milk may be squeezed 

c 
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out of them. A dark areola or mark, may 
generally be noticed around the nipple. The 
nipples themselves, in the majority of cases, 
look more healthy than usual, and are some- 
what elevated and enlarged : there is generally 
a slight moisture upon their surface, so as in 
some instances to mark the linen. 

4. A fourth symptom is quickening. This 
generally occurs about a week or two after 
the fourth month. A female at this time 
either feels faint, or actually faints away; 
she is often very nervous, and in some cases 
even hysterical. The sensation of " quicken- 
ing" is something similar to the fluttering of 
a bird. " Quickening " arises from the ascent 
of the womb higher into the abdomen, as 
from the increased size of it, there is not 
room for it below. The old-fashioned idea 
was, that the child was not alive till a wo- 
man had quickened. This is a most mistaken 
notion, as the child is alive from the very 
commencement of its formation. Flatulence 
has sometimes misled a female to fancy she 
has quickened; but, in determining whether 
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a woman is pregnant, we most never be satis- 
fied with one symptom alone ; if we are, we 
shall frequently be misled. 

5. The fifth symptom is increased size im- 
mediately after quickening. 

6. The sixth symptom is pouting of the 
navel. This symptom does not occur till 
some time after a woman has quickened. 
Sleepiness, heartburn, increased flow of saliva, 
toothache, loss of appetite, a pinched appear- 
ance of countenance, and likes and dislikes 
in eating, usually accompany pregnancy; but 
as they may arise from other causes, are not 
to be relied on farther than this — that if they 
attend the more certain signs of pregnancy, 
such as cessation of being regular, morning 
sickness, pains and enlargement of the breast, 
etc. they will then make assurance doubly 
sure, and a female may then know for certain 
that she is pregnant* 

* As this work is exclusively intended for the perusal of 
Wives, I have not pointed out one of the signs of pregnancy, 
which, to a medical man, is very conclusive ; I mean the sign 
of the foetal circulation, indicated by the stethoscope. 
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EXERCISE. 

"7. Most young married women take too 
long walks when they are first pregnant. 
This is a very common cause of miscarriage, 
and bearing down of the womb. 

8. Although long walks are improper, short 
gentle walks cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended during the whole period of pregnan- 
cy. They keep a female in health, they open 
the bowels, and relieve that sensation of 
faintness and depression so common and dis- 
tressing in early pregnancy. 

9. Stooping and over-reaching should be 
carefully avoided. Running and dancing are 
likewise improper : they frequently induce 
miscarriage. 

10. Ladies who loll on sofas and easy chairs 
during the greater part of the day, and who 
seldom walk out, have generally more linger- 
ing and severe labours than those females 
who attend to their household duties, and take 
moderate and regular exercise in the open 
air. 
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11. Many look upon pregnancy mor v e as a 
disease than as a natural process, hence they 
treat themselves as though they were regular 
invalids, and unfortunately too often make 
themselves really unwell by such improper 
indulgencies. 



NECESSITY OF FREQUENT REST. 

12. A pregnant female should lie on the sofa 
two or three hours a day, for an hour each 
time. This will be particularly necessary if 
there be a bearing down of the womb, or a 
predisposition to miscarry. I should recom- 
mend this plan to be adopted throughout the 
whole period of pregnancy; — in the early 
months, to prevent miscarriage, — and in the 
latter months, on account of the increased 
weight and size of the womb. 

13. Sometimes there is a difficulty of lying 
down during the latter months; the patient 
feeling as though she should be suffocated 
every time she made the attempt. When 
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such is the case, she may rest herself upon 
the sofa and be propped up with cushions, 
as I consider rest, at different periods of the 
day, very necessary. 



DIET. 



14. An abstemious diet during pregnancy 
is most essential, as the habit of body at that 
time is usually feverish. I should, therefore, 
recommend abstinence from malt liquor, wine, 
and spirits, and that but little meat be eaten. 
It is a mistaken notion, that women require 
more nourishment during pregnancy than at 
other times; they, if any thing, require less. 

15. Roasted apples, raspberries, strawberries, 
grapes, tamarinds, stewed prunes, the inside 
of ripe gooseberries, and the juice of oranges, 
are particularly indicated during pregnancy: 
they quench thirst, and tend to open the 
bowels. 

16. The food of a pregnant female cannot 
be too plain; high-seasoned dishes should, 
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therefore, be avoided. Light puddings, such 
as rice and batter puddings, or fruit puddings, 
provided the paste be plain, may be taken. 
Rich pastry is highly improper. 

17. If the patient be plethoric, abstinence 
is still more necessary, or she may suffer 
severely during her labour. 



SLEEP. 



18. The bed room of a pregnant female 
should be very large and airy. Ventilation 
should be well attended to. The chimney 
should, on no account, be stopped. In the 
day time the windows should be thrown 
open, and the bed-clothes should be thrown 
back that the air may well ventilate them 
before the night comes on. It is a shocking 
practice for a pregnant female, or any one 
else, to sleep with close drawn curtains. 
The bed should not be loaded with many 
clothes. 
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19. Pregnant females are usually very rest- 
less at night; they feel oppressed and hot. 
This might, in some measure, be remedied, 
if the bed-hangings were removed, if the door 
of the bed-chamber were left-ajar, if more 
attention were paid to an abstemious diet than 
there generally is, and if pregnant females 
partook more of cooling fruits ( see particle 
15) than they usually do. 

20. Sometimes women experience an in- 
ability to lie down, the attempt producing, in 
some instances, a feeling of suffocation and 
faintness. Under such circumstances, they 
should lie on a bed-rest. 

21. Pains at night, during the latter end 
of the time, axe usually very frequent, so as 
to make an inexperienced person fancy her 
labour was commencing. Little need be done, 
as, unless the pains be very severe, nature 
should not be interfered with. If they be 
very severe, application should be made to 
the medical adviser. 

22. Pregnant females should retire early 
to rest; they should be in bed every night 
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by ten o'clock, and should make a point of 
being up by good times in the morning, that 
they may have an early breakfast, and then 
take a short walk in the country, while the 
air is pure and invigorating. 

23. Although some women, during preg- 
nancy, are very restless, others are very 
sleepy, so that they can scarcely, even in the 
day, keep their eyes open. 



MEDICINE. 

24. Young wives axe generally averse to 
consult their medical adviser concerning several 
trifling ailments, which are, nevertheless, in 
many cases, very distressing. To remedy this 
evil, the following lines have been written. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood, that in 
all serious attacks, the medical man should 
immediately be sent for. 

25. A costive state of the bowels is very 
common in pregnancy; mild aperient medi- 
cines are, therefore, occasionally necessary. 
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The mildest should be selected, as strong pur- 
gatives are highly improper, and even dan- 
gerous. Calomel, and all preparations of 
mercury, are - to be especially avoided, as 
such a medicine is apt to produce miscarriage. 

26. An abstemious diet, where the bowels 
are costive, is more than usually pointed out, 
for, if the bowels be torpid, a quantity of 
food will only make them more sluggish. — 
Moreover, when labour comes on, a loaded 
state of the bowels will very much add to a 
woman's sufferings. 

27. The best aperients are, castor oil, sweet 
oil, figs, grapes, and roasted apples. Castor 
oil is a most valuable aperient for a pregnant 
female; the dose is from a desert to a table- 
spoonful. The best ways to take it are the 
following : — Let a tumbler be well rinsed out 
with cold water, so that the sides may be well 
wetted; then let the tumbler be half-filled 
with cold water, cold from the pump. Let 
the quantity of oil necessary be now carefully 
poured into the very centre of the tumbler, 
taking care it does not touch the sides; and 
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if the patient mil drink it off thus prepared, 
she will scarcely taste it. Another excellent 
way of taking it is, swimming on warm new 
milk. A third method of administering it is, 
floating on warm coffee. Some patients are 
in the habit of taking it in spirits and water ; 
but the spirit is apt to dissolve a portion of 
the oil, and to rise in the throat afterwards. 
If sweet oil be preferred, the dose should be 
as much again as of the castor oil ; and the 
patient should eat a fig or two during the day 
she takes it, as sweet oil is much milder in 
its effects than castor oil. Where pregnant 
females cannot take oil, two or three com- 
pound rhubarb pills may be taken at bed- 
time, occasionally. 

28. Where she cannot take medicine, or, 
where it is not found to agree, an enema of 
warm water, or of gruel with a little salt 
dissolved in it, is an excellent remedy, two or 
three times a week. Many ladies have an 
objection to enemas ; but if the value of them 
were more generally known, that objection 
would cease. They are very readily given, 
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provided a good apparatus be used; they 
cause no pain, and may be administered by 
the lady herself.* 

29. Heartburn is a very frequent and often- 
times a distressing symptom during pregnancy. 
The acid producing the heartburn is frequently 
produced by an overloaded stomach. The 
patient labours under the mistaken notion, 
that she requires more food during pregnancy 
than at another time, as she has two to eat 
for instead of one; — she consequently is in- 
duced to take more than she otherwise 
would, and more than her stomach can 
digest: hence, heartburn, indigestion, etc., is 
caused ; and her unborn babe, instead of being 
strengthened by it is, as well as herself, weak- 
ened. An abstemious diet should be strictly 
observed. Great attention should be paid to 
the quality of the food ; — greens, pastry, hot 
buttered toast, melted butter, and every thing 
that is rich and gross should be carefully 
avoided. Half a tea-spoonful of Henry's 

* Ad enema apparatus may be obtained of any respecta- 
ble surgical instrument maker. 
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magnesia, or the same quantity of carbonate 
of soda, may be occasionally taken in a wine 
glassful of water. If these do not relieve, 
(the above directions as to diet having been 
strictly attended to) the following mixture 
may be tried: — 

Carbonate of Ammonia, one scruple; 
Calcined Magnesia, a drachm; 
Compound Tincture of Cardamoms, half an ounce ; 
Peppermint water, seven ounces and a half. 
Two or three table-spoonsful to be taken twice or three 
times a day, till relief be obtained. 

Chalk is sometimes given in heartburn, but 
as it produces costiveness, should not be re- 
sorted to. 

30. Piles are a common attendant upon 
pregnancy. Females are predisposed to them, 
from the womb pressing upon the blood- 
vessels of the fundament. They are excited 
into action from neglect of keeping the bowels- 
open, or from the patient taking too strong 
purgatives, especially aloes. If the piles are 
very hot and painful, they should be well 
fomented, by means of a sponge, with hot 
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camomile and poppy-head tea,* three times a 
day, for an hour each time ; and at bed-time, 
a hot white bread poultice should be applied. 
If the heat be not very great, and if the pain 
be not very intense, the following ointment 
will be found very efficacious : — 

Powdered Opium, one scruple; 

Camphor, (powdered by means of a few drops of spirits 

of wine) half a drachm; 
Powdered Galls, one drachm; 
Spermaceti Ointment, three drachms. 
Mix. — To be applied night and morning. 

The bowels should be kept gently open by 
the following powders. — 

Precipitated Sulphur, three drachms ; 
Pure Carbonate of Magnesia, three drachms. 
Divide into nine powders. — One to be taken night and 
morning in a wine-glassful of new milk. 

Or by the following electuary : — 

Sublimed Sulphur, half an ounce; 
Powdered Ginger, half a drachm; 
Cream of Tartar, half an ounce; 

* Take four poppy -heads, and four ounces of camomile 
blows, and boil them in four pints of water for half an hour, 
to make the fomentation. 
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Confection of Senna, one ounce; 
Simple Syrup, a sufficient quantity. 
One or two tea-spoonsful to be taken early every morning. 

31. Swollen legs. The veins are frequently 
very much enlarged, causing the legs to be 
greatly swollen. This is owing to the pres- 
sure of the womb upon the blood vessels. 
The best plan will be for the patient to wear 
a roller nicely applied to the leg, or a well 
adapted lace stocking. If the varicose veins 
should be very severe, the patient had better 
apply to her medical adviser, as it might be 
necessary to have them enveloped in mild 
plaisters, and then rolled. 

32. Before the approach of labour, the 
patient should take particular care to have 
the bowels gently opened, as a costive state 
of them during that time increases the suffer- 
ing of the patient, and lengthens the period 
of the labour. I say a gentle action is all 
that is necessary ; a violent one would do more 
harm than good. 

33. Toothache is a very frequent complaint ; 
and I wish to caution females most strongly 
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against having a tooth extracted during preg- 
nancy: miscarriage, or premature labour, has 
frequently followed the extraction of a tooth. 
If the tooth be decayed, the hollow may be 
filled, either with cotton soaked in cajeput oil, 
or oil of cloves, — or with what I have found 
an excellent remedy — a little alum dissolved 
in sweet spirits of nitre.* Creosote, or spirits 
of tar is frequently used; but of all applica- 
tions it is the worst for the purpose. I "have 
known it when thus used, severely injure the 
other teeth. If the tooth be not decayed, 
let an aperient be taken. The state of the 
bowels should always be attended to, as tooth- 
* * * equently relieved, and, where the 
tot decayed, cured by a dose of 
Let the sides of the face be 
ited with hot camomile and poppy- 
and let a piece of bread, soaked in 
ilk, be placed inside the mouth, 
re hot bread poultice be applied to 

;hms of pondered alum to seven drachms or 
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the side of the face at bed-time ; if this 
should not have the desired effect, a mustard 
and oatmeal poultice may be applied to the 
jaw, oyer the part affected, which should 
not remain on longer than a quarter of an 
hour, or it may blister the skin. The way 
to make it is as follows: — Mix a table-spoonful 
of flour of mustard and a table-spoonful of 
oatmeal together, then stir boiling vinegar 
into it till it is of the consistence of a poultice : 
it should be applied next the skin, quite hot. 
" It is well worthy of being more generally 
known, that the following formula will always 
remove the toothache in a few minutes, say 
ten or fifteen, if the bowels are not unhealthi- 
ly confined. The dose of the opiate should 
be proportioned, as well as may be, to the 
violence of the pain, for it will produce no 
constitutional effect whatever while it has a 
violent tooth-ache to grapple with : — 

Carbonate of Ammonia, ten grains; 
Sedative Solution of Opium, fifteen minims ; 
Ipecacuanha Wine, fifteen minims j 
Camphor Mixture, ten drachms. — M."* 

♦ " The Lancet," May 22, 1841. 
D 
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34. Morning Sickness. The best way to 
relieve it is, by taking a cup of strong coffee 
before rising in the morning. If this should 
not have the desired effect, the patient may 
try an effervescing draught: — 

Carbonate of Potash, two drachms and a half; 
Simple Syrup, half an ounce; 
Cinnamon Water, three ounces and a half; 
Water, four ounces. 
Two Table-spoonfuls of this mixture to be taken with one 
of Lemon juice every two hours whilst effervescing, till 
relief be obtained. 

The morning sickness is caused by sympathy 
between the stomach and the womb, and, 
during the latter months, by pressure of the 
upper part of .the womb against the stomach ; 
and as we cannot remove the sympathy and 
pressure, we cannot always relieve sickness, 
and therefore the patient is sometimes obliged 
to bear with its annoyances. The bowels 
should be kept gently opened either by a 
seidletz powder, or by two or three com- 
pound rhubarb pills, taken at bed-time. The 
diet in such cases should be moderate in 
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quantity, and simple in quality. Hearty meat 
suppers should not, on any account, be taken. 

35. Means to harden the Nipple*. Mo- 
thers, especially with their first children, 
sometimes suffer severely from sore nipples. 
Such suffering might frequently be prevented 
if they were to bathe their nipples, for a 
quarter of an hour at a time, night and morn- 
ing, for six weeks or two months before they 
are confined, either with brandy and water, 
(equal parts of each) or with strong salt and 
water, which has been previously boiled. 

36. Sometimes, during pregnancy, the 
breasts are very painful. When such is the 
case, a patient cannot do better than well rub 
them night and morning with tepid cam- 
phorated oil, and wear a piece of new flan- 
nel over them. 

37. Bowel complaints are not unfrequent 
during pregnancy. A dose of rhubarb and 
magnesia, or a dose of castor oil, is the best 
remedy, and is generally, in the way of me- 
dicine, all that is necessary. The diet, at 
such times should be simple, small in quantity 
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and nourishing. Farinaceous food, such as 
rice, sago and arrowroot, are particularly in- 
dicated. Green vegetables and fruits, especial- 
ly stone fruits, should be carefully abstained 
from. 

38. Nervous females are subject, during this 
period, to palpitation of the heart. These 
palpitations are not dangerous, therefore they 
need not cause alarm. The best remedy will 
be, either a tea-spoonful of compound spirit of 
lavender, or a small tea-spoonful of salvolatile 
in a wine-glassful of camphor julep.* Men- 
tal emotion should as much as possible be 
guarded against. 

39. Cramps of the legs and thighs, more 
especially at night, are apt to attend pregnancy* 
Treatment. — Tightly tie a handkerchief round 
the limb, a little above the part affected, and 
let it remain on for a few minutes. Friction, 
by means of the hand, with laudanum liniment 
(linimentum opiij will also give great relief. 

• Camphor Julep may be made by putting a few lumps 
of camphor in a bottle of cold water; cork it up and let it 
stand for a few days, then strain it, sweeten it with lump 
sugar, and it will be fit for use. 
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40. " Whites " are oftentimes very trouble- 
some daring pregnancy, more especially during 
the latter months, and are in a measure owing 
to the pressure of the womb on the parts 
below; therefore, the best way to obviate 
such pressure is for the patient to lie down 
a great part of every day. She should retire 
early to bed, and should sleep in a well 
ventilated apartment and should not overload 
her bed with clothes. She should live abste- 
miously and abstain from beer, wine and spirits. 
The bowels should be kept gently opened by 
means of a seidlitz powder, which should be 
taken early in the morning occasionally. The 
best application will be, to bathe the parts 
with tepid Fuller's earth and water. The 
Fuller's earth should first be put into the 
oVen and dried, and then reduced to powder, 
either by means of a pestle and mortar, or by 
a rolling pin; and then made into a soft 
batter by means of boiling water. It should 
be covered over, and allowed to stand till cold ; 
hot water should then be added to a portion 
of the above, and the internal parts should 
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be bathed with it night and morning : — Or a 
solution of acetate of zinc, made according to 
the London Pharmacopoeia, previously wanned, 
may be syringed night and morning, into 
the internal parts, by means of a vaginal 
syringe. 



MISCARRIAGE. 

41. Young married women are very apt 
to miscarry. This is generally owing to 
their taking very long walks, over-exerting 
themselves, and sitting up too late at night. 
Their minds just after marriage, are generally 
too much excited by large parties, balls, and 
routs. Sudden emotions of the mind should, 
as much as possible, be avoided, as they fre- 
quentlv cause a miscarriage. 

42. Now .tart*. 1 ^ .ejc^g, 
more so than labours; therefore it behoves 
a female cautiously to guard against them. 

43. If a female has once miscarried, she is 
more likely to miscarry again and again. 
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44. Symptoms. — A flooding is the first 
symptom of an approaching miscarriage. If 
it be unattended with pain, it may be ward- 
off; but if bearing down pains accompany 
the flooding, it generally (although not always) 
ends in miscarriage. 

45. Treatment. — If a patient has the slight- 
est shew, she should immediately confine 
herself either to a sofa or bed. Soft beds 
should be avoided, they enervate the body, 
and predispose to miscarriage. There is no- 
thing better than a horse-hair mattress for her 
to sleep upon. She should lie flat upon her 
back, as it is quite absurd for her merely to 
rest her legs and feet. She should put her- 
self on a very low diet, taking nothing but 
gruel, tea, toast and water, or lemonade ; and 
whatever she does drink should be cold. The 

m 

temperature of the apartment should be kept 
cool; and if it be summer-time, the window 
should be thrown open; aperient medicines 
must be avoided ; and cold vinegar and water 
should be applied externally. 
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46. If bearing down pains, similar fo labour- 
pains, should accompany the. flooding, the case 
is almost sure to end in miscarriage. If there 
be coldness and heaviness of the bowels, if 
there be flaccidity of the breasts, if the motion 
of the child (the female having quickened) 
cannot be felt, and if there be an unpleasant 
discharge, she may rest assured the child is 
dead, and that the miscarriage must proceed. 
In such a case, the patient had better call in 
her medical adviser. 

47. The same care is required after a 
miscarriage, as after a labour ,• indeed, a patient 
requires to be treated much in the same 
manner — that is to say, to keep her bed for 
a few days, and to live on an abstemious diet, 
such as gruel, tea, and light puddings, avoid- 
ing stimulants of all kinds. 

48. Many women date their ill state of 
health from a neglected miscarriage. 

49. A lady who is subject to miscarry, 
should before she becomes pregnant again use 
every means to strengthen the system. The 
best plan she can adopt will be for her to 
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to leave her husband for a time, and go to 
some healthy spot; not to a fashionable water- 
ing place, or to a friend's house where much 
company is kept, but to some quiet country 
place ; if to a farm house so much the better. 
Early hours are quite indispensible. She 
should lie on a horse hair mattress instead 
of a feather-bed, and should have very little 
clothing on the bed. Her diet should be light 
and nourishing. Gentle exercise should be 
taken, which should alternate with frequent 
rest. Cold ablutions should be used every 
morning, and the body should be afterwards 
dried with a coarse cloth — if it be winter- 
time, let the water be made tepid, and grad- 
ually lower its temperature till it be quite 
cold. 

50. Those who are prone to miscarry, should 
as soon as they are pregnant, lie down a great 
part of every day, should keep their minds 
calm and unruffled ; should live on plain diet, 
avoiding wine, spirits, and malt liquor ; should 
retire early to rest; should have a separate 
sleeping apartment; should avoid opening 
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medicines as much as possible; and, if they 
are actually obliged to take aperients, to select 
the mildest, and even of those, not to take 
a larger dose than is absolutely necessary, as 
a too free action on the bowels is one of the 
most frequent causes of miscarriage. A trip 
to the coast would be very likely to prevent 
a miscarriage, although I would not, on any 
account, recommend such a patient either to 
bathe or sail on the water, as the shock of the 
former would be too great, and sea-sickness 
would be likely to bring on what we are 
anxious to avoid. 



FALSE LABOUR PAINS. 

51. Women, especially in their first preg- 
nancies, are sometimes troubled with spurious 
labour pains; these pains usually come on at 
night, and are frequently owing to a disorder- 
ed stomach. They attack first one place then 
.another; at one time are very violent, at 
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another very feeble. The pains instead of 
being grinding or bearing down, are more of a 
colicky nature. 

52. Treatment. — A dose of castor oil is, 
generally, all that is necessary; but if they 
still continue, the patient should be very 
abstemious, living for a day or two on gruel 
and tea, and rubbing the bowels every night 
at bed-time with the laudanum liniment (lini- 
mentum opiij previously warmed. 



PERIOD OF GESTATION. 

53. The period of gestation is two hundred 
and eighty days, forty weeks, ten lunar or 
nine calendar months. 

54. In making her count, it will be well 
fo* a lady to commence her reckoning about 
three days after the last day of " being unwell." 
The reason we Sh on a female conceiving a 
few days after she has " ceased to be unwell " 
is, that she is more apt to do so very soon 
after menstruation, than at another time. 
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55. A good plan is, to make the reckoning 
after the following manner : — Let forty weeks 
and a few days be marked on an almanac 
from the time specified above, and a female 
will very seldom be far from her calculation. 
For instance, suppose the last day of her 
"ceasing to be unwell" was on January the 
15th, she may expect to be confined very near 
October the 24th. 



PART II.— LABOUR. 



ADVICE TO WIVES. 



PART II.— LABOUE. 

THE PRECURSORY SYMPTOMS OF LABOUR. 

56. A day or two before the labour com- 
mences, the patient usually feels better than 
she has done for a long time; she feels more 
light and comfortable, more cheerful, and 
more inclined to take exercise. 

57. At length she has a "shew," as it is 
called, which is the coming away of a mucous 
plug, which, during pregnancy, had hermeti- 
cally sealed the mouth of the womb. The 
"shew" is generally tinged with a little 
blood. 

58. When a " shew " takes place, a female 
may rest assured that labour has actually 
commenced. 
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59. She has "grinding pains " coming on 
at uncertain periods, sometimes once during 
two hours, at other times, every hour or half- 
hour. These " grinding pains" should not be 
interfered with ; therefore, at this period, it is 
useless to send for the medical attendant, 
yet the monthly nurse should be sent for, to 
make preparations for the coming event. 

60. These "grinding pains" gradually as- 
sume more regularity in their character, 
return at shorter intervals, and become more 
severe. 

61. She should not on any account force 
down, (as her female friends may advise) 
to these "grinding pains," if she do, it will 
rather retard than forward her labour. 

62. During this stage, she had better walk 
about, or sit down, and not confine herself 
to bed: indeed there is no necessity for her 
to remain in her chamber, unless she particu- 
larly wishes to do so. 

63. After an uncertain length of time, the 
character of the pains alter. From being 
grinding, they become "bearing down," and 
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are now still more regular and frequent; and 
the skin becomes hot and perspiring. — Now 
is the time to send for the medical man. If 
he be sent for before, he can do no good; 
for if he attempted, in the early stages, to 
force on the labour, he might do irreparable 
mischief. 

64. Labour is a natural process, and 
therefore should not unnecessarily be interfer- 
ed with. I firmly believe that women would 
stand a better chance of getting well over 
their confinements without assistance than 
with assistance, if they are hurried. Meddle- 
someness in midwifery cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. The use of an accoucheur is, to 
watch the the progress of a labour, so that if 
there be anything wrong, he may rectify it; 
but if the labour is going on well he has no 
business to interfere. These remarks are made 
to set females right with regard to the proper 
use of accoucheurs, as many patients have an 
idea that medical men are able to greatly 
expedite a natural labour. Fortunately for 
them, there is great talent in the midwifery 

E 
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department, which would prevent ( however 
anxious a female may be to get out of her 
troubles) any improper interference,* 

65, The first labour is generally twice the 
length of after labours. As a general rule, 
it might be said that a first labour lasts six 
hours, while an after labour generally lasts 
but three. 



PREPARATIONS FOR LABOUR 

66. I should strongly urge a female not 
to put every thing off to the last. She should 
take care and have a good pair of scissors 
and whitey-brown thread and worsted in 
readiness, as some accoucheurs prefer whitey- 
brown thread, while others prefer worsted. 
— And she should be sure and have in the 



avid D. Davis used, in his very valuable lectures, 
rjy to reprobate meddlesome midwifery; he justly 
lat "Accoucheurs were only life guardsmen to 
I life guardsman, while on duty at the palace, 
rrfere with every passer-by, but only removed 
obstructed the way. 
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house some nice fresh liquor — that is to say, 
lard without salt in it, that it may be at hand 
in case it is wanted. Let every thing neces- 
sary for herself and baby be well aired and 
ready for use. 

67. It is important that the bowels are 
kept gently opened during the whole period 
of pregnancy, more especially during the latter 
period. As soon as the precursory symptoms 
shew themselves, if the bowels are at all 
costive, a gentle aperient, such as castor oil; 
or an enema of warm water, or gruel and 
salt should be administered. 

68. The next thing to be seen to is, the 
way in which she should be dressed for the 
occasion. I would recommend her to put on 
her clean night gown, but to have it pinned 
up to her waist; to have on a flannel petti- 
coat to meet it; and then to put on a flannel 
dressing-gown. The stays should not be 
worn. 

69. The valances of the bed, and carpets 
had better be removed. 

70. The next thing to be attended to is, 
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"the guarding of the bed." This is done in 
the following way: — Cover the bed with a 
very large skin of red leather (which is sold 
for the occasion) attach tapes to each corner 
of it, which fasten to each bed-post ; over this, 
dirty folded blankets and sheets should be 
placed. The above plan will effectually pro- 
tect the bed from, injury. 

71. The lying-in room should be kept 
comfortably warm, but not hot. 

72. Many attendants are not only un- 
necessary, but highly improper: they only 
excite the patient, and cause noise. One 
female friend, besides the accoucheur and 
nurse, are all that are necessary. In making 
the selection of a friend, take care that she 
has been the mother of a family, that she is 
a strong-minded woman, and that she is of 
a cheerful turn of mind. At these times all 
" croakers" should be carefully avoided. 
During the progress of labour, boisterous 
and noisy conversation should never be allow- 
ed; it only irritates and excites the patient. 
Although boisterous merriment is bad, yet at 
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such times, quiet, cheerful, and agreeable 
conversation, cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. Mothers are very often present on 
these occasions, but of all persons they are 
the most improper, as they tend, from their 
great anxiety, rather to depress than to cheer 
the spirits of the female. 

73. Another preparation for labour is to 
cheer the patient, by telling her of the com- 
parative safety of confinements, and by assuring 
her that, in the generality of instances, it is a 
natural process, and that all she has to do 
is to keep up her spirits, and to adhere 
strictly to the rules of her medical adviser, 
and she will do well. The medical man, 
too, will be able to administer great comfort 
to her when he has "tried a pain," and can 
assure her that it "is all right and straight" 
— that is to say, that the child is presenting 
in the most favourable position, and that every 
thing is progressing satisfactorily. 

# 74. French brandy should always be in 
the house at these times, in case it is want- 
ed; but let me urge upon the attendants, 
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the importance of withholding it from a lying- 
in woman, unless it be ordered by the medical 
man. Numbers have fallen victims to its 
being indiscriminately given. I am of opin- 
ion that the great caution which is now adopt- 
ed in giving spirits to women in labour, is one 
reason among others, of the great safety of the 
confinements of the present day, compared 
with those of former times. 

75. A female, during labour, should fre- 
quently make water, as by doing so, she 
will very much expedite her labour. I wish 
to call attention to this point, as many women 
( especially with their first children ) have 
suffered severely from not attending to it. 
If she cannot make water, the medical man 
should be made acquainted with it 



HINTS TO ATTENDANTS. 

76. Supposing a child to be born before 
the medical man arrives, the attendants 
should immediately ascertain whether a coil 
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of navel string be around the neck of the 
child : if it be, it should be instantly libera- 
ted, or the infant may be strangled. 

77. Care should be taken that the child has 
sufficient room to breathe, and that the face 
of the child is not buried in the clothes. 
Any mucus about the mouth of the child 
should be wiped away with a soft napkin, 
as it may impede respiration. 

78. If the infant should be born apparently 
dead, a few smart blows should be given on 
the buttocks and back, and rag should be 
singed under the nose. 

79. If these simple means should not 
quickly succeed, ( although they frequently 
will) artificial respiration should be employed 
in the following manner: — Let an attendant 
squeeze the child's nose with her left hand 
to prevent any passage of air through the 
nostrils; then let her apply her mouth to 
the child's mouth and breathe into it to in- 
flate the lungs, as soon as they are inflated, 
the air should be pressed out again (so as to 
imitate natural breathing) by the attendant's 
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right hand. Again and again should the 
above process be repeated, and the operator 
will frequently be rewarded by hearing a 
convulsive sob, which may be the harbinger 
of renewed life. 

80. The navel string (provided there be 
pulsation in it) should not be tied till anima- 
tion be restored, if it be, the child will have but 
a slight chance of recovery. "While the navel- 
string is left entire, the infant has the ad- 
vantage of the mother's support. 

81. If artificial respiration should not 
succeed, the child should be immersed up 
to his neck in a warm bath of 98 degrees, 
Fahr. 

82. Warm water should always be in 
readiness, more especially if the labour be 
lingering. 

83. Should the child have been born some 
time, and the medical man not arrived, it 
may be necessary to tie and divide the navel 
string. The way to do it is as follows: — A 
ligature (composed of seven or eight whitey- 
brown threads) should be tightly tied round 
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the navel-string about two inches from the 
body of the child by a double knot. A 
second ligature should be applied in a similar 
manner about three inches from the first, and 
the navel-string should be carefully divided 
midway between the two ligatures. Of course, 
if the medical man be shortly expected, any 
interference would be improper, as such 
matters should be left to him. 

84. The after-birth should never be brought 
away by the nurse; if the medical man has 
not yet arrived, it should be allowed to come 
away of itself. Firm pressure should be 
applied by means of the hand over the 
region of the womb : this will have the effect 
of encouraging contraction of the womb, of 
throwing off the after-birth, and of prevent- 
ing violent flooding. 



REST AFTER DELIVERY. 

85. A female should never be disturbed 
for an hour after delivery, if she be, violent 
flooding may be produced; of course, the 
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medical man will make her comfortable by 
removing the soiled napkins and applying 
clean ones in their place. 



CLOTHING AFTER LABOUR. 

86. A patient, after delivery, usually *feels 
shivering and starved; it will therefore be 
necessary to throw additional clothing, such 
as a blanket over her — but the attendants 
must be careful not to overload her with 
clothes, or it may produce flooding, faint- 
ing, etc. 



REFRESHMENT. 

87. Directly after a patient is confined, a 
cup of cool black tea may be given. I say 
cool, not cold, as cold tea may chill her. Hot 
tea would be improper, as it may induce 
flooding. As soon as she is settled in bed 
there is nothing better than a small basin 
of warm gruel. 
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88. Brandy should never be given after 
confinements unless ordered by the medical 
adviser. Warm beer is also objectionable; 
indeed, stimulants of all kinds should be 
carefully avoided, as they would only produce 
fever, and probably inflammation. 

89. Caudel is now very seldom given, but 
still, some old-fashioned people are very fond 
of advising it after a labour. Let me urge 
in the strongest manner, the great danger of 
a lying-in woman following such advice. 
Caudel, in former times, caused the death 
of thousands. 



BANDAGE AFTER CONFINEMENT. 

90. This consists of thick linen, similar 
to sheeting, sufficiently broad to support the 
bowels comfortably. It should be put on 
moderately tight, and as soon as it becomes 
slack should be re-tightened. If there be not 
a proper bandage at hand, a breakfast or 
table cloth will answer every purpose. 
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91. A support to the bowels after con- 
finement is very important — in the first place, 
it is a great comfort; and in the second, 
it induces the abdomen to return to its 
original size. 

POSITION. 

92. The way of placing the patient in bed. 
— Great care should be taken not to allow 
the patient to rise np in bed. If she be 
dressed as recommended at particle 68, her 
soiled linen may be readily removed, and she 
may be drawn np to the proper place with- 
out raising ber at all. Inattention to the 
above recommendation has caused violent 
flooding, fainting, bearing down of the womb, 



THE LYING-IN BOOH. 

The room to be kept cool, and well 
', Attendants are too apt to keep 
e fires after die confinement is over, 
is more dangerous than to have the 
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temperature of a lying-in room very hot. 
A little fire, provided the weather be cold, 
is very desirable to dress the baby by, and 
to encourage a circulation of air. The room- 
door should occasionally be left ajar, so as 
to change the air of the apartment: lying- 
in women require pure air as much as any 
body else; but how frequently do the 
attendants fancy that it is most dangerous 
for lying-in females to have fresh air. 

94. Boisterous conversation should never 
be allowed after labour ; indeed a patient 
cannot be kept too quiet, as she may then 
be induced to fall into a sweet sleep, which 
would refresh and recruit her strength. 



BLADDER. 



95. Should a patient go to sleep before 
she has made water? There is not the 
least danger for her to do so, yet if she feels 
any inclination before she goes to sleep she 
may respond to it. 
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96. If there be any difficulty in maVing 
water, the medical man should immediately 
be made acquainted with it 



97. The bowels are usually costive after 
confinement, and it is well not to interfere 
with them, but to let them have perfect rest 
till the third day. Then if they are not 
opened, a dose of castor oil should be given, 
in the manner recommended at particle 27. 
A dessert-spoonful, or a table -spoonful, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the patient, 
will be the average dose. If, in the course 
of twelve hours, it should not have the de- 
sired effect, it should be repeated. 



ABLUTIONS AFTER LABOUR. 

98. Some attendants object to have the 
parts bathed after delivery, they have the 
>n that such a proceeding would 
Id. 
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99. Now warm ablutions of the parts is 
absolutely indispensible both to health and 
cleanliness. There is nothing better for the 
purpose than a sponge and warm water, un- 
less the part6 are very sore; if they be, a 
fomentation of marshmallows and camomiles* 
will afford great relief. 



REST. 



100. A horizontal position for ten days or 
a 'fortnight after labour is very important. 
Many ladies fancy that if they rest their legs 
it is all that is necessary: now this is absurd; 
it is the womb and not the legs that wants 
quietude, and the only way to obtain it is, 
by lying horizontally on a bed or sofa. 

101. After the first three or four days, a 
patient may sit up for half an hour to have 
her tea, and during that time she may have 

* Boil two handfuls of marshmallows and two handfuls of 
camomile blows in two quarts of water for a quarter of an 
hour, and strain. 
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her bed made comfortable. Gradually she 
may prolong the time of sitting-tip, but still, 
for the first ten days or a fortnight she should 
lie down the greatest part of every day. 



DIET. 

102. For the first three days the diet 
should consist of gruel, tea, .dry toast and 
butter, or bread and butter. 

103. For the next two or three days a 
little broth or light pudding may be substi- 
tuted for the gruel at dinner, but still gruel 
will form the best supper for the present. 

104. On the sixth or seventh day a little 
chicken or mutton chop for dinner may be 
taken with advantage. 

105. Gradually the diet may be improved. 
At the end of a fortnight, a female may 
return to her usual diet, provided it be 
plain, wholesome, and nourishing. 



i 
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BEVERAGE. 

106. For the first ten days toast and water 
(with the chill taken off) is the best beve- 
rage. Wine, spirits, and beer, during this 
time should not on any account be given. 

107. After ten days or a fortnight> a 
tumbler of mild ale or porter, where they 
agree, may be taken at dinner; but if ale or 
porter be given, wine should not be allowed. 

108. Sometimes neither wine nor malt- 
liquor agree, then new milk and water will 
generally be found to be the best beverage. 



CHANGE OF ROOM. 

109. The period at which a lady should 
leave her room will of course depend upon 
the season. 

110. After the first six or seven days, the 
patient may usually leave her chamber for 
the sitting room, provided it be close at 
hand, if it be not, she may change one bed- 
room for another during the day-time, as 

F 
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change of apartment is very desirable. 

111. During her absence from the room, 
the windows should be thrown wide open, 
and the bed-clothes should be well ventilated. 



EXERCISE IN OPEN AIR. 

112. The period at which a female should 
take exercise in the open air after her con- 
finement, will of course depend npon the 
BAatnTi anil U p n the state of the wind and 

lie winter-time not till the expira- 
Lonth, and not even then, unless 
be fine for the season. Carriage 
. be the most suitable at first. 
le summer-time she may take an 
carriage at the end of three 
led the weather be fine, and the 
t in an easterly direction. 



PART m.— SUCKLING 
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PART IIL— SUCKLING. 

STATED TIMES FOB SUCKLING. 

115. A mother should suckle her infant at 
stated times. It is a bad practice to give a 
child the breast every time he cries, regardless 
of the cause ; for, be the cause what it may 
(over-feeding, wind, or acidity) a mother is 
apt to consider the breast a panacea for all 
his sufferings. "Mothers generally suckle 
their infants too often, having them almost 
constantly at the breast. This practice is 
injurious both to mother and child. For the 
first month, the child should be suckled about 
every hour and a half; for the second month, 
every two hours, gradually lengthening the 
distance of time between as the child becomes 
older, till at length he has it about every 
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four hoars. If infanta were sodded at stated 
periods, they would only look fin the breast at 
those times, and be satisfied."* 



116. Mothers, who are suckling, should 
lire very plainly. It is a mistaken notion 
that they require extra good living at these 
times. 

117. A mother should never be forced to 
pat mm-p than her appetite demands, if she 

stion, or costiveness, or bowel com- 
U be likely to ensue. 
ie best meats are mutton and beef; 
pork should not be eaten, die first 
y indigestible, and the latter very 
■ailed and high seasoned meats are 
they inflame the blood, and thus 
ie milk. 

M«*<r*<->thc M>m«aMalgftfeirOfipri>g; 
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1 19. Some persons consider that there is no 
care requisite in the selection of food, and 
that a woman may eat any thing during Buck- 
ling; but if we appeal to reason and to facts, 
we shall be borne out in saying that great 
care is required. It is a well known fact 
that cow's milk very much partakes of the 
properties of the food the animal lives on. 
Thus, if a cow feeds on Sweede turnips, the 
milk and butter have a turnip flavour. This 
fact proves beyond a doubt, that the milk 
does partake of the qualities of the food the 
animal feeds on. The same reasoning holds 
good in the human species, and proves the 
absurdity of women being allowed to eat any 
thing, be it ever so gross, indigestible, or 
unwholesome, during suckling. Again, a 
dose of purgative medicine given to the 
mother, or greens taken at dinner, will purge 
the child as violently, or more so, than it 
will her. Infants who are suckled by mo- 
thers who live grossly, are more prone to 
disease, ( especially skin and inflammatory 
complaints ) and. to disease which is more 
obstinate to subdue. 
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120. A moderate quantity (say a tumbler) 
of fresh mild ale or Dublin porter, will gen- 
erally be found to be the best beverage for 
dinner and supper. 

121. Wine, if taken at all, should only be 
used sparingly. In the higher ranks of life, 
where ladies are in the habit of taking wine, 
it is necessary to continue it, although the 
quantity should not be increased. 

122. Spirits are very injurious during 
suckling. 

123. It is highly improper for a mother 
to take stimulants, such as ale or wine, 
when the infant she is suckling is labouring 
under an inflammatory complaint ; in such a 
case, toast and water will be the best beve- 
rage for her dinner, gruel for her supper, 
and black tea (not coffee, as it would be too 
stimulating) for her breakfast and tea. 



AIR AND EXERCISE. 



124. Exercise cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon during suckling. Whenever the 
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weather will admit, it should be taken. What- 
ever improves the health of the mother, 
improves the health of the child; and there 
is nothing more conducive to health than air 
and exercise. 

125. Mothers should not suckle their in- 
fants immediately after (say half an hour 
after) taking exercise. 

126. Nor should they take violent exercise, 
as it would be likely to disorder the milk. 

127. If the weather be hot and sultry, 
carriage exercise is far preferable to walking 
out, if that be not practicable, she should 
have the windows thrown open, and peram- 
bulate the hall and rooms, as she would by 
such means avoid the intense heat of the 
sun. 



THE TEMPER. 



128. Passion is most injurious to the milk, 
and consequently to the child. Sudden joy 
and grief of the mother generally disorder 
the infant's bowels, producing griping, loos- 
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new, etc. — hence mothers who have mild, 
placid tempers generally make excellent nur- 
ses, on which account it is a fortunate dream- 
stance that females are generally better tem- 
pered (however good their tempers may be 
at other times) during suckling than at any 
other period; indeed, they usually experience 
great joy and gladness at such times. It is 
an old saying, and I believe, a true one, 
that the child frequently inherits the temper 
of its wet nurse. This may be owing to the 
following reasons: — If the nurse be good 
tempered, the milk will be more likely to be 
wholesome, which will of course make the 
child more healthy, and consequently, better 
tempered. While on the other hand, if the 
nurse be of an irritable cross temper, the 
muk wul suffer, and thus cause disarrange- 
ment to the child's system, and hence, ill- 
health and ill-temper will be likely to ensue. 
We all know the difference good or bad health 
»">v«> in our temper. 
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OCCUPATION. 

129. I strongly recommend a mother to 
attend to her household duties. A female 
who is suckling is never so happy, or so 
well as when her mind is fully occupied. 

130. Those mothers who are listless and 
idle, lolling on easy chairs, or reclining on 
sofas the greater part of every day in a 
room where a breath of air is not allowed to 
enter, usually make very indifferent nurses. 
They are nervous, dyspeptic, and emaciated: 
their infants are puny, pallid and unhealthy, 
and generally drop into an untimely grave. 

131. Occupation, then, fresh air and exer- 
cise, are indispensible to a mother who is 
suckling. 



AILMENTS, etc. 



1 132. 771* Nipple. — A good nipple is very 
important to the comfort of the mother and 
the well doing of the child. One, among 
many, of the ill effects of stays and corsets, 
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is the pushing in of the nipple. Sore nipples, 
and consequent suffering, are the frequent 
attendants upon a nipple being thus drawn 
in. 

133. Treatment. — Let sealing wax be ap- 
plied round the edge of the mouth of a 
Florence flask, to prevent the sharp edge of 
the glass from injuring the breast; then pour 
very hot water into the flask, empty it, and 
instantly apply it, quite hot, to the nipple. 
Keep it on two or three minutes: this will 
draw it out. Immediately on the removal of 
the flask, apply the infant. A small decan- 
ter will answer the same purpose. When 
the child is not at the breast, nipple glasses 
should be worn. I have known some very 
small and bad nipples drawn out and made 
good ones by wearing the above 'glasses : the 
dress will suffice to keep them in their 
places. 

134. If the nipples be very much drawn 
in, a prepared calve's teat and shield must 
be procured. This will enable the child, in 
the generality of instances, to suck with the 
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greatest ease. After it has been used for a 
time, the nipples will be so improved, that 
it may not be necessary to continue it. 

135. Sore Nipples. — If females, during the 
latter period of pregnancy, were to adopt the 
plan recommended at page 39, part. 35, sore 
nipples would not be so prevalent during the 
period of suckling. 

136. Sore nipples are frequently produced 
by the injudicious plan of mothers allowing 
their children to have the nipples almost con- 
stantly in their mouths. Stated periods for 
suckling should be strictly adopted as recom- 
mended at particle 115. 

137. Treatment. — One of the best applica- 
tions for sore nipples is that recommended 
by a contributor of the Lancet, (W. Farr, 
Esq.) namely, tincture of catechu, applied by 
means of a camel's-hair brush, every time, 
directly after the infant has been suckling. 
The nipple should be dried before each ar*. 
plication. If the nipple be much inflamed, 
it will be right to subdue the inflammation 
before the tincture of catechu be applied 
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by means of the following embrocation: — 

Best Olive CHI; 

lime Water;—- of each, equal parts. 
Mix.— To be applied to the inflamed nipple, by means of 
a feathery frequently. 

Another good application, is the following: — 

Sulphate of Zinc, twelve grains ; 
Superacetate of Lead, twelve grains; 
Spring Water, six ounces. 
Make a Lotion. The nipples to be bathed with a little 
of this lotion (previously wanned) every time, directly 
after the infant has been applied to them. 

138. If the nipple be not only sore, but 
very much inflamed and swollen, the best 
application will be a warm white bread and 
milk and sweet oil poultice during the night 
and the sweet oil and lime water embroca- 
tion (as recommend above) during the day. 

139. If the nipple be excoriated and moist, 
the best application will be either finely pow- 
dered starch or powdered gum-arabic, which 
should be well dusted on the part frequently. 

140. Mothers should be very careful to 
dry the nipple with a piece of linen rag, 
every time after the infant has been taking 
the breast. 
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141. Where the nipple is very sore, a mo- 
ther suffers great pain every time the child is 
applied. When such is the case, she had 
better suckle the child through the intervention 
of a prepared calve's teat. The teat should 
be well fastened to an ivory shield, and every 
time after it has been used, it should be pla- 
ced in weak gin and water to preserve it, or 
it will become unfit for use, and will give 
the child a sore mouth and disorder the 
bowels. The teat should be renewed every 
ten days or a fortnight.* 

142. Some mothers are very much annoy- 
ed by the milk flowing away constantly > so 
as to make them wet and uncomfortable. 
When such is the case, all that can be done 
is to wear nipple glasses, and to apply a 
piece of flannel to the breast, to prevent the 
milk from chilling the patient, and thus en- 
dangering cold, etc. 

143. The Breast. — Gathered breasts are 
frequently owing to the carelessness of mo- 

* The prepared calve's teat and shield may be purchased, 
ready for use, of any respectable druggist 
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thers in exposing their breasts during suckling. 
Too much attention cannot be paid to keeping 
them comfortably warm. This, in the day- 
time, should be done during the act of 
suckling, by throwing a shawl or a square 
piece of flannel over the neck, shoulders and 
breasts. Another cause of gathered breast 
arises from a mother sitting up in bed to 
suckle her child. An infant should be accus- 
tomed to take the breast while the mother is 
lying down: if this habit be not instituted 
at first, it will be difficult to adopt it after- 
wards. Good habits may be taught an infant 
from the earliest period of his existence. 

144. If the breasts are full and uneasy, 
they should be drawn either by means of a 
person who makes it her business, by a breast 
pump, or by a prepared Florence flask, 
or by a decanter ( as recommended at 
particle 133. The breasts should be well al- 
though tenderly rubbed two or three times 
a day, with warm camphorated oil, taking 
care to support the breast during such fric- 
tion. If the breasts are very uncomfortable, 
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a large warm white bread and milk and sweet 
oil poultice should be applied, which may 
be removed three or four times a day. The 
way to make the poultice is as follows: — A 
thick round of bread should be cut from a 
white loaf, the crust should be removed, 
then boiling hot new milk should be poured 
upon the crumb; it should be covered over 
for a few minutes, then the milk should be 
drained off and the sweet oil should be beaten 
up with it till it is of the consistence of a 
nice soft poultice. 

145. Gathered breast. — How is a patient 
to know she is going to* have a gathered 
breast ? There are two forms of gathered breast, 
one being of vast, and the other of trifling 
importance. The first and the serious one, 
consists of gathering of the structure of the 
breast itself; the latter, merely of the super- 
ficial part of it, and should be treated with 
warm poultices in the same manner as any 
other external gathering. 

146. The important form we will now 
speak of. A severe gathered breast is al- 

G 
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ways ushered in with a shivering fit, which 
is either accompanied or followed by sharp 
lancinating pains of the breast. Now is the 
golden opportunity to prevent its gathering. 
The medical man should be instantly sent 
for; and he will, in the generality of in- 
stances, be able to prevent such a painful 
and distressing occurrence as a gathered 
breast. If twelve hours are allowed to elapse 
after the shivering has taken place, before the 
medical adviser is sent for, the chances are 
that the gathering cannot altogether be pre- 
vented, although even then, it may be ma- 
terially lessened. We hear of poor women 
suffering dreadfully for months, and having 
twenty or thirty holes in the breast! This 
suffering is generally owing to a medical 
man not having been sent for immediately 
after the shivering; therefore I cannot too 
strongly insist upon a mother obtaining prompt 
attendance under such circumstances, not only 
to obviate present suffering, but at the same 
time, to prevent the function of the breast 
from being injured, which it inevitably will 
be more or less, if gathering does take place. 
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147. Where a mother feels faint during 
suckling, she should immediately lie down 
and take a little nourishment; a crust of bread 
and a draught of ale or porter, or a glass of 
wine, will answer the purpose extremely well. 
Brandy, or any other liquor,- I would not 
recommend. 

148. Aperients, etc. during Suckling. — 
Strong aperients are highly improper during 
this period, as they are apt to give pain to 
the infant. If it be absolutely necessary to 
give a mother an aperient, the mildest should 
be chosen, such as two or three compound 
rhubarb pills at bed time, a dose of magnesia 
and rhubarb, or a dose of castor oil. Smart 
and long continued friction oyer the abdomen 
with the warm hand and a little sweet oil, will 
frequently cause the bowels to act without 
resorting to aperient medicines. An enema of 
warm water, applied by means of a good self- 
injecting enema apparatus, is an excellent 
method of opening the bowels, as it neither 
interferes with the digestion of the mother 
nor child. 
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149. If mothers, daring the periods of 
suckling, were to take more systematic exer- 
cise in the open air than they usually do, they 
would not suffer so much from costiveness. 



WEANING. 

150. The time when a child should be 
weaned. — " This, of course, must depend upon 
the strength of the child, and upon the health 
of the mother: on an average, nine months 
is the most proper time. If the mother be 
weak, it may be found necessary to wean the 
infant at six months ; or if the child be weak, 
or labouring under any disease, it may be 
well to continue suckling him for twelve 
months; but after that time, the breast will 
do the child more harm than good, and will, 
moreover, injure the mother's health."* If 
children are suckled after they are twelve 
months old, they are generally pale and un- 
healthy, and the mother is usually emaciated 
and nervous. 

* Advice to Mothers on the Management of their 
Offspring; Third Edition. 
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151. Hie manner in which a mother should 
act when she weans her child. — " She should 
do it gradually, as the word signifies — that is 
to say, she should by degrees give less and 
less of the breast, and more and more of 
artificial food; at length she should only 
suckle him at night ; and, lastly, it would be 
well for the mother either to send the child 
away, or leave the child at home and go away 
herself for a few days. A good plan is, for 
the nurse maid to have a half-pint bottle of 
new-milk in the bed, so as to give a little 
to the child in lieu of the breast. The warmth 
of the body will keep the milk of a proper 
temperature, and will supersede the use of 
lamps, candle frames, and other troublesome 
contrivances."* 

152. The best way of " drying up the milk" 
is to apply to the breasts soap plaister fern- 
plastrum saponisj spread on nice soft pieces 
of wash leather, with round holes in the mid- 
dle to admit the nipples. These plaisters 
may be procured of any respectable druggist. 

* Advice to Mothers; Third Edition. 
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In the generality of cases, the breasts should 
not be drawn, as drawing them only causes 
them to secrete larger quantities of milk. If 
the breasts are very uncomfortable, a small 
quantity of the milk may be drawn off by a 
woman whose business it is to draw breasts, 
or by a Florence flask, prepared for use as 
recommended at particle 133* 

153. During the period of weaning, the 
mother should live very abstemiously, and 
drink as little as possible. In many cases, 
it is necessary to give a few doses of mild 
aperient medicine. 

154. Symptoms denoting the necessity of 
weaning. — Some mothers cannot suckle their 
infants; the attempt brings on a train of 
symptoms similar to the following: — singing 
in the ears, aching of the eye-balls, nervous- 
ness, tremblings, faintness, loss of appetite, 
palpitation, loss of flesh, feelings of great 
exhaustion, sinking sensations of the stomach, 
pains of the left side, great weakness and 
pains of the loins which are usually increas- 
ed whenever the infant is put to the breast. 
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155. If such be the case, the attempt 
should not be persevered in, or dangerous 
consequences may be the result, probably 
both to mother and child. 

156. At other times, although the above 
train of symptoms does not occur, some mo- 
thers cannot suckle their children, although 
they may be in perfect health. Such nurses 
have usually very small breasts, very little 
milk in them, and if they endeavour to suckle 
the child it produces a violent aching of the 
breast. If they disregard this warning and 
still persevere, they will be very apt to pro- 
duce inflammation of the breast, which will 
most likely end in a gathering. 

157. Occasionally, mothers suckle their 
infants when they are pregnant. It is very 
improper for them to do so, as it not only 
injures the mother, and may bring on mis- 
carriage, but is also highly prejudicial to the 
infant. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

It has fallen to my lot to witness the 
prejudices and mistakes, and consequent 
dangers, which mothers, especially young 
ones, fall into, from the want of some little 
work to guide them in the management of 
their offspring. 

When it is considered that the first years — 
nay, months — of an infant's life frequently 
determine whether he shall live, or ( if he 
live) whether he shall be healthy or other- 
wise, it would appear that too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to the subject. 

Several works have been written on the 
management of children, but none, I con- 
ceive, have been sufficiently explicit, or 
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have entered enough into minutiae, or have 
dwelt on that which is of as much or more 
importance than the cure of disease, namely, 
the prevention. 

As none other more competent person has 
filled up (what appears to me) this vacuum, 
I have ventured to send forth the few 
following hints. 

I have not broached any new doctrines, 
nor made any new discoveries. All that I 
have attempted is, to have written useful 
advice, in a clear style, stripped of all tech- 
nicalities, which mothers of every station 
may understand. 

It may be said I have descended too much 
into particulars, and that I have dilated upon 
subjects not strictly coming under the pro- 
evince of a medical man. But, with due 
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deference, I reply, that nothing is too trivial 
that will tend to preserve health; that a 
medical man should not only be acquainted 
with all thing* that may conduce to it, but, 
at the same time, communicate that know- 
ledge to others; that he should not only 
be able to cure disease, but, as far as in him 
lies, prevent it. The remarks I have made 
have all, I trust, conspired to this end. 

I have adopted a conversational form, a& 
being more familiar, and as an easier method 
of making myself understood. 

An impartial public will determine how 
far I have performed my task satisfactorily. 

p. h. a 

Birmingham, 

12, Old Square. 
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PART I.— INFANCY. 

ABLUTION. 

1. — Question. Is a new-born infant to be 
washed, for the first time, in warm or cold 
water? 

Answer. It is not an uncommon plan to 
use cold water from the first, under the im- 
pression of its strengthening the child. This 
appears to be a cruel and barbarous practice, 
and is likely to have a contrary tendency. 
Moreover, it frequently produces inflammation 
of the eyes, stuffing of the nose, inflammation 
of the ears, or looseness of the bowels. Al- 
though I do not approve of cold water, we 
must not run into an opposite extreme, as 
hot water would weaken and enervate the 
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infant, and thus would predispose him to di- 
sease. Luke- warm rain water will be the 
best to wash him with. This, if it be sum- 
mer, may have its temperature gradually 
lowered, until it be quite cold : if it be win- 
ter, a dash of warm water may still be added, 
to take off the chill. 

2. — Q. Is it necessary to wash a new- 
born infant's head with brandy, to prevent 
him from taking cold? 

A. It is not necessary. — The idea that it 
will prevent cold is erroneous, as the rapid 
evaporation of heat which the brandy causes, 
is more likely to give cold than otherwise. 

3. — Q. Should that paste-like substance, 
adhering to the skin of a new-born babe, be 
washed off at the first dressing ? 

A. It should, provided it be done with a 
soft sponge and with care. 

4. Q. Have you any general observations 
to make on the washing of a new-born 
infant? 

A. A child should be thoroughly washed 
every morning, from head to foot/ wetting 
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the head first, and paying particular attention 
to the groin, hams, arm-pits, etc. The skin 
should be thoroughly dried after every ablu- 
tion, and all the parts that are at all likely 
to be chafed, should be well powdered After 
the infant is well dried, the chest, the back, 
the bowels, and the limbs, should be gently 
rubbed, taking care not to expose the child 
unnecessarily during such friction. The in- 
fant should be partially washed every even- 
ing; indeed, it may be necessary to use a 
sponge and a little warm water frequently 
during the day. Cleanliness is one of the 
grandest incentives to health, and therefore 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. If more 
attention were paid to this subject, infants 
would be more exempt from chafings, erup~ 
tions, and consequent suffering, than they at 
present are. After the second month, if the 
infant be delicate, the addition of a teacupful 
of vinegar, or two handfuls of table salt, to 
the water he is washed with of a morning, 
will tend to brace and strengthen him. With 
regard to the best powder to dust infants 
with, there is nothing better for general use 
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than starch, reduced to a very fine powder, 
either by means of a pestle and mortar, or 
a smooth glass bottle. For occasional use, 
finely powdered Fuller's earth may with ad- 
vantage be substituted. Tutty is a prepara- 
tion that should never be applied. Some 
mothers are in the habit of using white lead ; 
but as it is a poison it should on no account 
be resorted to. 



MANAGEMENT OF THE NAVEL. 

5. — Q. Should the navel string be wrap- 
ped in singed rag? 

A. There is nothing better than a piece 
of fine old linen rag, unsinged; when singed, 
it frequently irritates the infant's skin. 

6. — Q. How should the navel string be 
wrapped in rag? 

A. A round piece of soft linen rag about 
the size of a tea saucer should have a hole 
the size of a shilling cut in the centre 
of it; — through this hole, the navel string 
should be inserted, and the rag wrapped 
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neatly around it, and kept in its place by 
thread. The navel string thus covered, 
should be placed on the abdomen of. the 
child, pointing upwards, and secured in its 
place by means of a flannel belly-band. 

7. — Q. If after the navel string has been 
secured, bleeding should ( in the absence of 
the medical man 1 ) occur, how should it be 
restrained ? 

A. The nurse or attendant should imme- 
diately take off the rag, and tightly retie the 
navel string with a ligature composed of 
seven or eight whitey brown threads ; and 
after carefully ascertaining that it no longer 
bleeds, fasten it up in rag as before. Bleed- 
ing of the navel string very rarely occurs; 
yet, if it should, and the medical man should 
not be at hand, the child's life, or after health 
may be endangered if the above directions 
be not adopted. 

8. — Q. When does the navel string sepa- 
rate from the child? 

A. From five days to a week after birth ; 
in some cases, not until ten days or a fort* 
night, or even, in rare cases, three weeks. 
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9. — Q. If the navel string does not come 
away at the end of & week, should any means 
be used to cause its separation? 

A. Certainly not It should always be 
allowed to drop off, which, when in a fit 
state, it will readily do, by turning the in- 
fant over on his bowels. Meddling with the 
navel string has frequently cost the infant a 
great deal of suffering, and, in some cases, 
even his life. 

10. — Q. Sometimes the navel is a little 
sore after the navel string comes away : what 
should then be done? 

A. A little simple cerate should be spread 
on lint, and applied to the parts affected 
every morning, and a little white-bread poul- 
tice every night, till it be quite healed. 



Is it necessary to have a flannel 
idiness, to put on as Boon as an 
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A. It is the safest plan ; it frequently pre- 
vents inflammation of the eyes — a complaint 
to which new-born infants are very subject. 

12. — Q. What kind of belly-band do you 
recommend, a flannel or calico one? 

A. I prefer flannel, for two reasons : first, 
on account of its keeping the child's bowels 
comfortably warm; and secondly, on account 
of its not chilling the child (and thus en- 
dangering cold, etc.) when he wets himself. 
The belly-band should not be very tightly 
applied, as it would interfere with the ne- 
cessary movement of the bowels. 

13. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the clothing of an infant? 

A. An infant's clothing should be warm, 
loose, and free from pins. 1. It should be 
warm without being cumbersome. The parts 
that should be kept warm are the chest, the 
bowels, and the feet. If the infant be deli- 
cate, especially if he should be subject to 
inflammation of the lungs, he should wear 
a fine flannel shirt instead of the usual ones, 
and which should be changed as frequently. 
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2. The dress should be loose, bo as to pre- 
Tent any pressure upon the blood vessels, 
which would otherwise impede the circula- 
tion, and prevent a proper development of 
the parts. 3. As Jew pins should be used 
in dressing an infant as possible : inattention 
to this advice has caused many a little suffer- 
er to be thrown into convulsions. I have 
known some careful mothers use no pins in 
the dressing of their infants — they have tack- 
ed every part that required fastening with 
a needle and thread. The plan is a good 
one, and deserves to be followed. 

14. — Q. Is there much necessity for a 
nurse being very particular in airing an in- 
fant's clothes before they are put on ? If she 
were not so very particular, would it not 
make an infant more hardy? 

A. A nurse cannot be too particular on 
this head. Infants' clothes should be well 
y before they are put on, as they 
be put on warm from the fire, 
rhere it can be done, to let in- 
ilean clothes every day; where 
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this cannot be afforded, the clothes should 
be well aired as soon as they are taken off 
at night, so as to free them from perspira- 
tion, and to be in readiness to put on the 
following morning. It is truly nonsensical to 
endeavour to harden infants, or any one else, 
by putting on damp clothes. 

15. — Q. What is your opinion of caps 
for infants ? 

A, The head should be kept cool, except 
when they are just born, and every time 
when they are washed. If caps be worn at 
all, they should only be so for the first 
month in summer, or the first two or three 
months in winter. If an infant t&kes to caps, 
it requires care in leaving them off, or he 
will take cold. When you are about discon- 
tinuing them, put a thinner and thinner one 
on every time they are changed, till you 
leave them off altogether. If an infant does 
not wear a cap in the day, it is not at all 
necessary that he should wear one at night; 
he will sleep much more comfortably without 
one, and it will be much better for his health* 
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Night caps injure the beautiful growth of 
the hair. 



16. — Q. Are you an advocate for putting 
an infant to the breast soon after birth, or 
waiting as many do till the third day? 

A. The infant should be put to the breast 
very soon after birth : the interest of the mo- 
ther and child demand it. It will be advis- 
able to wait three or four hours, that the 
mother may recover from her fatigue; and 
then the infant should be put to the breast 
If such be done, the child will generally take 
the nipple with the greatest avidity. It may 
be said, at such an early period, there is no 
milk in the breast; but such is not the case. 
There generally is a little from the very be- 
ginning, which acts on the infant's bowels 
e of purgative medicine, and ap- 
« intended by nature to cleanse 
. But, provided there be no milk 
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at first, the very act of sucking not only 
gives the child a notion, but at the same time, 
causes a draught (as it is usually called) 
in the breast, and enables the milk to flow 
easily. Those infants who are kept from the 
breast two or three days, and are fed upon 
gruel, generally become feeble, and frequently, 
at the end of that time, will not take the 
breast at all. Moreover, there is a thick 
cream (similar to the biestings of a cow) 
which, if not drawn out by the infant, causes 
inflammation and gathering of the breast, 
and, consequently, great suffering to the mo- 
ther. A new-born infant should not have 
gruel given to him, as it disorders the bow- 
els, causes a disinclination to suck, and thus 
makes him feeble. 

17. — Q. Provided there be no milk at 
first, what should then be done? 

A. Wait with patience. In the generality 
of instances, artificial food is not at all neces- 
sary; if it should be so, one third of new 
milk, and two thirds of warm water, slightly 
sweetened with loaf sugar, may be given in 
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email quantities at a time, every four hours, 
till the milk be secreted, and then it should 
be discontinued. The infant should be put 
to the nipple every two hours, till he is 
able to find nourishment. We frequently 
hear of infants having no notion of sucking. 
This "no notion" may generally be traced 
to bad management, to stuffing children with 
food, and thus giving them a disinclination 
to take the nipple at all. 

18. — Q. How often should a mother 
suckle her infant? 

A, Mothers generally suckle their infants 
too often, having them almost constantly at 
the breast. This practice is injurious both 
to mother and child. For the first month 
the child should be suckled about every 
hour and a half; for the second month every 
two hours, gradually lengthening the distance 
of time between as the child becomes older, 
till at length he has it about every four hours. 
If infants were suckled at stated periods they 
would only look for the breast at those times, 
and be satisfied. A mother is frequently in 
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the habit of giving the child the breast every 
time he cries, regardless of the cause. — The 
cause too frequently is, that the child has 
been too often suckled — his little stomach haa 
been overloaded — the little fellow is conse- 
quently in pain — and he gives utterance to it 
by his cries. How absurd is such a practice F 
We may as soon endeavour to put out a 
fire by loading it with fuel. Infants should 
be accustomed to regularity in every thing; 
— in times for suckling, sleeping, etc. No> 
children thrive so well as those who are 
thus early taught. 

19.— Q. Where the mother is moderately 
strong, do you advise that the infant should 
have any other food than the breast? 

A. Artificial food should not be given if 
the mother be moderately strong; of course, 
if the mother be very feeble, a little food 
will be necessary. Many delicate women en- 
joy better health whilst suckling than at any 
other time. 

20.— Q. What food is the best substitute- 
for a mother's milk ? 
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A. The food that suits one infant will 
not agree with another. The one I hare 
found the most generally useful is made as 
follows: — Boil the crumb of bread for four 
or five hours in water, taking particular care 
that it does not burn; then add only a little 
lump sugar, to make it palatable. When 
the infant is two or three months old, add a 
little new milk, gradually increasing the 
quantity as the child becomes older, till it is 
nearly all milk, there being only enough 
water to boil the bread: the milk should not 
be boiled. If the above should not agree 
with the infant, ( although it almost invariably 
does, if properly made) take about a pound 
of flour, put it in a cloth, tie it up tightly, 
then put it in a saucepanful of water, and let 
it boil four or five hours; then take it out, 
peel off the outer rind, and the inside will 
be found quite dry, which grate. A small 
quantity of this boiled flour should be made 
into food in the same way as gruel is made, 
and then slightly sweetened with lump sugar. ' 
When the infant is two or three months old, 
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new milk, provided it agree with the child, 
may be added in a similar way to that re- 
commended for boiled bread. A third food 
may be made with "Farinaceous Food for 
Infants, prepared by Hards, of Dartford." 
A fourth, and a very excellent one, may be 
made with rusks, boiled for an hour with 
water, which should then be either strained 
through a sieve or well beaten up by means 
of a fork, and slightly sweetened with lump 
sugar. Great care should be taken to select 
good rusks, as few articles vary so much in 
quality. A fifth food is the top crust of 
a baker's loaf, boiled for an hour with water, 
and then moderately sweetened with lump 
sugar. If at any time the child's bowels 
should be costive, raw may be substituted 
for white sugar. Another very excellent food 
for infants, is that made by "Lemann's Biscuit 
Powder."* A. sixth is rice, prepared in the 

* Lemann's Biscuit Powder, and Lemann's Rusks cannot 
be too strongly recommended : — they are of the finest quality, 
and may be obtained of Lemann, Thread-needle Street, 
London. 
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following manner: — Soak some best rice in 
cold water for an hour ; strain, and add fresh 
water to the rice; then let it simmer till it 
will pulp through a sieve : put the pulp 
and water in a saucepan with a lump or two 
of sugar, and again let it simmer for a quar- 
ter of an hour. A portion of this may be 
mixed with one third of new milk, so as to 
make it of the thickness of good cream. It 
should be given by means of the bottle. If 
a child's bowels be very much relaxed, and 
very weak, the milk may he boiled, but not 
otherwise. The following is a good food 
when an infant's bowels are weak and relax- 
ed: — "Into five large spoonfuls of the pur- 
est water, rub smooth one dessert-spoonful of 
fine flour. Set over the fire five spoonfuls 
of new milk, and put two bits of sugar into 
it: the moment it boils, pour it into the 
flour and water, and stir it over a slow fire 
twenty minutes." Broths have been recom- 
mended, but for my own part, I think they 
are very objectionable for young infants : they 
turn acid on the stomach, and cause flatulence 
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and sickness; they disorder the bowels, and 
induce griping and purging. Whatever arti- 
ficial food is used should be given by means of 
a bottle, not only as it is a more natural way 
of feeding an infant than any other, but as 
the act of sucking causes the salivary glands 
to press out their contents, which materially 
assists digestion. Moreover, it seems to satisfy 
the child more than it otherwise would. 
The neck of the bottle should be covered with 
a prepared calf s teat, which, when not in 
use, should be kept in weak gin and water. 
The teat should be renewed evey ten days 
or a fortnight. The food should be of the 
consistence of good cream, and should be 
made fresh and fresh. It should be given 
milk warm. Great attention should be paid 
to the cleanliness of the vessel, and great 
care should be taken that the milk be new 
and of good quality; for if it be not so, it will 
turn acid and sour, and disorder the stomach, 
and will thus cause flatulence and looseness 
of the bowels, and perhaps convulsions. Very 
little sugar should be added to the food, as 
much sugar weakens the digestion. 
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21. — Q. Where it is found absolutely neces- 
sary to give an infant artificial food whilst 
suckling, how often should he be fed? 

A. Not oftener than three times during 
the twenty-four hours, and then only in small 
quantities at a time, as the stomach requires 
rest, and at the same time can manage to 
digest a little food better than it can a great 
deal. 

22. — Q. When the mother is not able to 
suckle her infant herself, what should be 
done? 

A. It should first of all be ascertained be- 
yond all doubt that a mother is not able to 
suckle her own child. Many delicate females 
do suckle their infants with advantage, not 
only to their offspring, but to themselves. 
Many mothers are never so well as when 
they are suckling; besides, suckling prevents 
women from becoming pregnant so frequently 
as they otherwise would. This is an im- 
portant consideration if a female be delicate^ 
and more especially if she be subject to mis- 
carry. The effects of miscarriages are far 
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more weakening than those of suckling. Not 
only so, but mothers should be actuated by 
nobler motives.* Hirelings, let them be 
ever so well inclined, can never have the 
affection and unceasing assiduity of a parent, 
and therefore cannot perform the duties of 
suckling with equal advantage to the infant. 
If it be ascertained past all doubt that a 
mother cannot suckle her own child, then, 
if the circumstances of the parents will allow 
(and they should strain a point to accomplish 



* On this head, Robert Montgomery speaks very justly in his beautilul 
poem, " On the Neglect of Maternal Duties in High Life. 

" A mother's love ! — resistless speaks that claim, 
• When first the cherub lisps her gentle name ! 

And, looking up, it moves its little tongue, 
In passivedalliance to her bosom clung. 
'Tis sweet to view the sinless baby rest, 
To drink its life-spring from her nursing breast ; 
And mark the smiling mother's mantling eyes, 
While, hush'd beneath, the helpless infant ties : 
How fondly pure that unobtruding prayer, 
Breath' d gently o'er the listless sleeper there ! 
'Tis Nature this ! — the forest beast can hug, 
And cubs are nestled 'neath its milky dug ; 
But fashion petrifies the human heart, 
Soar'd at her nod, see ev'ry love depart ! 

In Rome's majestic days, long fleeted by,. 
Did not her mighty dames sing lullaby ? 
No mean-bread hags then nuns' d the guiltless child, 
No kitchen slang its innocence despoil* d ; 
'Twas deemed a glory that the babe should rest 
In slumbering beauty on the mother's breast : 
But England's mighty dame is too genteel 
To nurse, and guard, and like a mother feel !" 
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it) a healthy wet nurse should be procured, 
as, of course, the food which Nature has suppli- 
ed is far superior to any invented by art. But 
if a wet nurse cannot fill the place of a mo- 
ther, then Asses' milk will be found the best 
substitute, as it approaches nearer human 
milk than any other: it should be given by 
means of a sucking bottle, and fresh from 
the animal. If Asses' milk cannot be pro- 
cured, then the following may be given 
from the very commencement: — 

New milk, warm water, of each equal parts; 

Lump sugar, a sufficient quantity to slightly sweeten it. 

The milk itself should not be warmed over 
the fire, but should be warmed by the water 
as above directed: it should be had fresh 
and fresh morning and evening. The milk 
and water should be of the same temperature 
as milk just taken from the cow. It should 
be given by means of the bottle, and 
care should be taken to scald it out 
**rice a day, for the delicate stomach of an 
ant ** soon disordered if the greatest atten- 
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tion be not paid to this point. A prepared 
calf's teat should be firmly tied upon the 
bottle. When not in use, it should be kept 
in weak gin and water to preserve it; and 
just before it is wanted, it should be rinsed 
in warm water to wash away the spirit. The 
teat should be renewed every ten days or 
a fortnight. A prepared teat is far superior 
to wash leather — it is more like the mother's 
nipple, and obliges the child to take its food 
more slowly and uniformly, and thus induces 
the salivary glands to pour out their contents 
and mix with the food. The prepared teat 
may be procured of any respectable druggist. 
As the child grows older, the milk may be 
gradually increased and the water decreased, 
till nearly all milk be given. There will, in 
many cases, be quite sufficient nourishment 
in the above; I have known some robust in- 
fants brought up upon it alone. But if it 
should not agree with the child, or if there 
should not be sufficient nourishment in it, then 
the food recommended in answer to No. 20 
question may be given, with this only differ- 
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ence — a little new milk may be added from 
the beginning, and gradually increased till 
nearly all milk be used. Food should be 
given for the first month about every two 
hours ; the second month about every three 
hours, lengthening the space of time as the 
infant advances in age. A mother should 
be careful not to over-feed a child, as over- 
loading an infant's stomach is a very pro- 
lific source of disease. 

23.— Q. How would you choose a wet 
nurse ? 

A. I would inquire particularly into the 
state of her health; whether she be of 
a healthy family, of a consumptive habit, 
or if she or her family have laboured 
under king's evil; ascertaining if there 
be any seams or swellings about the 
neck; any eruptions or blotches upon the 
skin ; if she has a plentiful breast of milk, 
and if it be of good quality (which may 
be ascertained by milking a little into a 
glass; ) whether she has good nipples, 
sufficiently long for the child to bold; 
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that they be not sore; and if the child be of 
the same age, or nearly so, as the one 
you wish her to nurse. Be assured her own 
child be strong and healthy, and free from 
sore mouth and eruptions. Indeed, if it be 
possible to procure, such a wet nurse, she 
should be from the country; of ruddy com- 
plexion, clear skin, and between twenty and 
iive-and-twenty years of age, as the milk will 
then be fresh, pure, and nourishing. I con- 
sider it of the greatest importance that the 
child of the wet nurse should be as nearly 
as possible of the same age as your own, 
as the milk varies in quantity according to 
the age of the child. For instance, during 
the commencement of suckling, the milk is 
very thick and creamy, similar to the biestings 
of a cow, which, if given to a child of a 
few months old, would cause great derange- 
ment of the stomach and bowels. After the 
first few days, the appearance of the milk 
changes ; it becomes of a bluish-white colour, 
and contains but little nourishment. The 
milk gradually becomes more and more 
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nourishing as the infant becomes older and 
requires more support 

24.— Q. What should be the diet of a 
wet nurse, or of a mother who is suckling? 

A. It is an usual practice to cram a wet 
nurse with food, and to give her strong ale 
to drink, to make good nourishment and 
plentiful milk! This practice is most absurd; 
for it either, by making the nurse feverish, 
makes the milk more sparing than usual, or 
it makes the milk gross and unwholesome. 
On the other hand, we should not run into 
an opposite extreme. The mother or wet 
nurse, by using those means most conducive 
to her own health, will best advance the in- 
terest of the infant. A wet nurse should 
live somewhat in the following way: — Let 
her have tea for her breakfast, with one or 
two slices of cold meat if her appetite demand 
it, but not otherwise. It is usual for wet 
nurses to make hearty luncheons : of this I 
do not approve. If they feel faint or low at 
eleven o'clock, let them have a tumbler of 
porter or mild fresh ale, with a piece of dry 
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toast soaked in it. A nurse should not dine 
later than half-past one or two o'clock; she 
should eat for her dinner fresh mutton or 
beef, with a nice mealy potatoe and stale 
bread. Eich pastry, sou£, gravies, high- 
seasoned dishes, salted meats, and green 
vegetables, (unless it be, occasionally, a few 
asparagus heads, or brocoli, or cauliflower) 
should be carefully avoided, as they only tend 
to disorder the stomach, and deteriorate the 
milk. It is a common remark that " mothers 
who are suckling may eat any thing." I do 
not agree to this opinion. Can impure or 
improper food make pure and proper milk, 
or can impure or improper milk make good 
blood for an infant, and thus good health? 
The wet nurse may take a moderate quantity 
of good porter, or mild ( but not old or 
strong) ale, with her dinner. Tea should be 
taken at half-past five or six, supper at nine ; 
which should consist of a slice or two of 
cold meat, or cheese if she should prefer it, 
with half a pint of porter or mild ale : occa- 
sionally a basin of gruel may be taken with 
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greater advantage. Hot and late suppers 
are most prejudicial to the mother or wet 
nurse* and, consequently, to the child. The 
wet nurse should be in bed every night by 
ten o'clock. It may be said I have been too 
minute and particular in my rules for a wet 
nurse; but when it is considered of what 
vital importance good milk is to the well- 
doing of an infant, in making him strong 
and robust* not only now, but as he grows 
up to manhood* I shall* I trust* be excused 
for my prolixity. 

25. — Q. Have you any more hints to offer 
with regard to the management of a wet 
nurse ? 

A. A wet nurse is frequently allowed to 
remain in bed until a late hour in the morn- 
ing* and to continue in the house during the 
day as if she were a fixture. How is it 
possible that any one* under such a practice* 
Can continue healthy ? A wet nurse should 
rise early and take a walk* if the weather and 
season will permit; which will giv6 her a 
good appetite for her breakfast* and make 
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a good meal for her little charge. Of course, 
this cannot be done during the winter months; 
but even then she should take every oppor- 
tunity of walking out some part of the day; 
indeed, in the summer time, a nurse should 
live half her time in the open air. She should 
strictly avojd crowded rooms : her mind, also, 
should be kept calm and unruffled; for no- 
thing disorders the milk so much as passion, 
or any other violent emotion of the mind ; 
on which account you should endeavour, in 
choosing your wet nurse, to procure one of a 
mild, calm, and placid temper. 

26. — Q. Have the goodness to state at 
'what age a child should be weaned. 

A. This, of course, must depend upon the 
strength of the child, and upon the health of 
the mother : on an average, nine months is 
the most proper time. If the mother be 
weak, it may be found necessary to wean the 
infant at six months ; or if the child be weak, 
or be labouring under any disease, it may be well 
to continue suckling him for twelve months; 
but after that time the breast will do the 
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child more harm than good, and will, more- 
over, injure the mother's health, and may, if 
she be so predisposed, excite consumption. 

27. — Q. How would you recommend a 
mother to act when she weans her child? 

A. She should do it gradually, as the 
word signifies — that is to say — she should by 
degrees give less and less of the breast, and 
more and more of artificial food; at length 
she should only suckle him at night; and, 
lastly, it would be well for the mother either 
to send the child away, or leave the child at 
home, and go away herself for a few days. 
A good plan is, for a nursemaid to have a half- 
pint bottle of new milk in the bed, so as to 
give a little to the child in lieu of the breast. 
The warmth of the body will keep the milk 
of a proper temperature, and will supersede 
the use of lamps, candle frames, and other 
contrivances. 

28. — Q. Whilst a mother is weaning her 
infant, and after she has weaned him, what 
should be his diet? 

A. Any of the food recommended in an- 
swer to Question 20, page 37. 
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29. — Q. If a child be suffering severely 
from wind, is there any objection to the 
addition of a very small quantity of gin or 
peppermint to disperse it? 

A. It is a murderous practice to add gin, 
or peppermint of the shops, (which is oil of 
peppermint dissolved in liquors) to the food. 
Many children have been made puny and 
delicate, and have gradually dropped into an 
untimely grave, by such practice. Those 
infants who are kept entirely to the breast — 
more especially if the mother be careful 
in her diet — seldom suffer from wind; those, 
on the contrary, who have much or improper 
artificial food,* suffer severely. Care in feed- 
ing, then, is the grand preventive against 
wind; but if, notwithstanding all your pre- 
cautions, the child is troubled with flatulence, 
the remedies recommeded in answer to Ques- 
tion 68 will generally answer the purpose. 



* Never give artificial food to an infant who is suckling, if 
you can possibly avoid it There is nothing that agrees, in the 
generality of eases, like the mother's milk alone. 
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30. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on sugar for sweetening infants' food? 

A. The less sugar that is used in infants 9 
food the better. Much sugar cloys the 
stomach, weakens the digestion, produces 
acidity, sour belchings, and wind. 



VACCINATION. 

31. — Q. Are you an advocate for vaccina- 
tion ? 

A. Most certainly. I consider it one of 
the greatest blessings ever conferred upon 
mankind. Before vaccination was adopted, 
smallpox ravaged the country like a plague, 
and carried off thousands annually ; and those 
who did escape with their lives, were fre- 
quently made loathsome and disgusting objects 
by it. Even inoculation ( which is cutting 
for the smallpox ) was attended with great 
danger. The value of vaccination and the 
merits of Dr. Jenner are so justly, forcibly, 
and beautifully demonstrated in a late num- 
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ber of the " Gloucester Journal," that I cannot 
do better than lay it before you: — "There 
is something, in the progress of the discovery 
of vaccination, so indicative of the surpass- 
ing genius and sagacity of the author, and, 
in its final development and promulgation, 
so much that betokens the humility, the 
benevolence, and the disinterestedness of his 
nature, that we cannot but regard him as one 
of those highly favoured individuals whom it 
pleases Providence now and then to select as 
the medium through which relief is vouch- 
safed to the miseries of mankind. The 
plague which he essayed to stay was uni- 
versal in its ravages. Other scourges are 
confined to certain latitudes, or rage only 
during particular seasons; but time nor place 
restrained the all-devouring enemy which it 
was his aim to subdue. There is reason to 
believe that smallpox has existed in the east, 
especially in China and Hindostan, for several 
thousand years. It did not visit the more 
western nations till towards the middle of the 
sixth century ; it then broke out near Mecca, 

E 
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immediately before the birth of Mahomet. 
It was afterwards gradually diffused oyer the 
whole of the old world, and was finally 
transported to the new, shortly after the death 
of Columbus. In the British islands alone, it 
has been computed that forty thousand indi- 
viduals perished annually by this disease! 
It killed one in fourteen of all that were born, 
and one in six of all that were attacked by 
it in the natural way. The introduction of 
inoculation for smallpox was productive of 
great benefit to all who submitted to the 
operation; but, though it augmented the 
individual security, it is a well-ascertained 
fact that it added to the general mortality by 
multiplying the sources of contagion, and 
thereby increasing the number of those who 
became affected with the natural distemper. 
All who have not yet duly appreciated the 
benefits which vaccination has conferred on 
mankind, may do well to meditate for a while 
on this picture. Let them look on the loath- 
someness and dangers of smallpox in its most 
mitigated form; let them consider that this 
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disease has been banished from some coun- 
tries, and, with due care, might be eradicated 
from all; let them remember that, notwith- 
standing prejudices, carelessness, and igno- 
rance, millions now live who, but for vacci- 
nation, would have • been in their graves. 
To have anticipated such results from human 
agency would, at no remote period, have been 
considered the most chimerical of all imagi- 
nations. We have, nevertheless, seen them 
realized. The time in which they occurred 
will for ever be marked as an epoch in the 
physical history of man ; and England, with 
all her glories, may well rejoice that she has 
to number Jenner among her sons. The 
meekness, gentleness, and simplicity of his 
demeanour, formed a most striking contrast 
to the self-esteem which might have arisen 
from the great and splendid consequences of 
his discovery. He was thankful and grateful for 
them in his heart, but to pride and vain-glory 
he seemed to be an utter stranger. On a 
recerft interesting occasion, a short time before 
his death, the following were among the last 
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words that he ever spoke to the writer of 
these lines. The nature of his services to his 
fellow-creatures had been the subject of con- 
versation. 'I do not marvel/ he observed, 
that men are not grateful to me; but I am 
surprised that they do not feel gratitude to 
God for making me a medium of good.' No 
one could see him without perceiving that 
this was the habitual frame of his mind; 
without it, it never could have been that, in his 
most retired moments, and in his intercourse 
with the great and exalted of the earth, he 
invariably exhibited the same uprightness of 
conduct, singleness of purpose, and unceasing 
earnestness to promote the welfare of his 
species, to the total exclusion of all selfish 
and personal considerations. These qualities 
particularly arrested the attention of the many 
distinguished foreigners who came to visit 
him; and they were not less the cause of 
satisfaction and delight to his most intimate 
friends." 

32. — Q. But vaccination does not always 
protect a child from smallpox? 
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A. I grant you it does not always protect 
him from taking smallpox — neither does inocu- 
lation; but when a child is vaccinated, if he 
does take the smallpox he is seldom pitted, 
and very rarely dies ; and the disease assumes 
a comparatively mild form. There axe a very 
few fatal cases recorded after vaccination, 
perhaps one in several thousands; but these 
may be considered only as exceptions to the 
general rule ; and possibly some of these may 
be traced to the arm not having taken proper 
effect when the child was vaccinated. If 
children or adults were re-vaccinated, say in 
seven years after the first vaccination, depend 
upon it, even these very rare cases would 
not occur, and in a short time, smallpox 
would only be known by name. 

33. — Q. Then do you consider it the duty 
of parents, in all cases, to have their children 
vaccinated a second time after they have 
attained the age of seven years ? 

A. I do, most decidedly; as then they 
would be out of all danger from smallpox. 

34, — Q. Are you not likely to take, not 
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only the cowpox, but any other disease that 
the child has from whom the matter is taken? 

A. The same objection holds good in cut- 
ting for smallpox, only in a tenfold degree, 
smallpox being such a disgusting complaint. 
Of course, your medical attendant will be 
careful to take the matter from a healthy 
child. 

35. — Q. Would it not be well to take the 
matter direct from the cow? 

A. If the medical man be careful to take 
the matter from a healthy child and from a * 
well formed vesicle, T consider it better than 
taking it direct from the cow, for the follow- 
ing reasons : — The cowpox lymph taken direct 
from the cow produces much more violent 
symptoms than after it has passed through 
several persons; indeed, in some cases it has 
produced effects as severe as cutting for the 
smallpox; besides, in many cases it has 
produced violent inflammation of the arm. 

36. — Q. At what age do you recommend 
an infant to be first vaccinated? 

A, As soon after six weeks as possible, 
as the sooner an infant is protected the better. 
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Moreover, the older a child is the greater 
difficulty there will be to prevent the arm 
from being rubbed, and thereby breaking the 
vesicles, and interfering with its effects. If 
the smallpox is very prevalent, the infant 
may be vaccinated at the month's end with 
perfect safety. 

37. — Q. Do you consider the taking of 
matter from a child's arm weakens the effect 
of vaccination on the system ? 

A. Certainly not, provided it has taken 
in more than one place. The arm is fre- 
quently very much inflamed, and vaccinating 
other children from it abates the inflamma- 
tion, and thus affords the child great relief. 
It is well always to leave one vesicle un- 
disturbed. 

38. — Q. If the infant has any breaking 
out upon the skin, should that be a reason 
for deferring the vaccination? 

A. It should, as two skin diseases cannot 
well go on together; hence the cowpox might 
not take, or, if it take, might not have its 
proper effect in preventing smallpox. But 
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the moment the skin be free from the breaking 
out, the infant should be vaccinated. A 
trifling skin affection like red gum, unless 
it be very severe, should not prevent vacci- 
nation at the proper age. 

39. — Q. Do you approve of giving the 
infant medicine after vaccination? 

A. No : as it would be likely to work off 
some of its effects. I do not like to inter- 
fere with it, but to allow it to have frill 
power upon the constitution. 



DENTITION. 

40. — Q. At what time does dentition 
commence ? 

A. The period at which it commences is 
very uncertain. As a general rule, it may 
be said, an infant begins to cut his teeth at 
seven months old. Some have cut teeth 
at three months; indeed, there are instances 
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on record of infants haying been born with 
teeth. King Richard the Third is said to 
have been an example. Shakspere notices it 
thus: — 

"York. — Marry, they say my uncle grew so fast 

That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old ; 
'Twas full two years ere I could get. a tooth. 
Grandam, this would nave been a biting jest." 

Act 2, tc. 5. 

Where children are born -with teeth, those 
teeth generally drop out. On the other hand, 
teething, in some children, does not commence 
until they are eighteen months or two years 
old. 

41. — Q. What is the number of the first 
set of teeth, and in what order do they 
generally appear? 

A. The first set consists of twenty. The 
two lower front teeth usually make their 
appearance first, then the two upper ones, 
then the remainder of the lower front, then 
the remainder of the upper front, then the 
first grinders in the lower jaw, then the first 
upper grinders, then the lower corner teeth, 
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then the upper corner or eye-teeth, then the 
second grinders in the lower jaw, and lastly, 
the second grinders of the upper jaw. Of 
course, they do not always appear in this 
order: nothing is more uncertain than teeth- 
ing. A child seldom cuts his second grinders 
till he is two years old. 

42. — Q. If a child be feverish, irritable, 
or otherwise poorly, and the gums be swollen, 
are you an advocate for their being lanced? 

A. Most certainly, as, by doing so, the 
child will, in the generality of instances, be 
almost instantly relieved. 

43. — Q. But it has been stated that lan- 
cing of the gums hardens them? 

A. It has a contrary effect. It is a well- 
known fact that a part which has been divi- 
ded gives way much more readily than one 
which has not been so. Again, the tooth is 
bound down by a tight membrane, which, if 
not released by lancing, frequently brings on 
convulsions. It may be necessary, if the 
symptoms are urgent, to repeat the lancing 
from time to time. 
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44. — Q. If teething causes convulsions, 
what should be done ? 

A. The first thing to be done is to put 
the child into a warm bath* of 98° Fab. If 
a thermometer be not at hand,t the mother 
should put her elbow in the water; a com- 
fortable heat for the elbow will be a proper 
heat for the child. The child should remain 
in the bath for a quarter of an hour, or till 
the fit is at an end. The gums should then 
be lanced, and cold vinegar and water should 
be applied to the head. As soon as the child 
comes to himself, a dose of aperient medicine 
should be given. 

45. — Q. Nurses are in the habit of giving 
children coral or ivory, during teething, to 
bite : do you approve of the practice ? 

A. I think it a bad practice to give the 
child any hard unyielding substance, as it 
tends to harden the gums, and by so doing 

* For the precautions to be used in putting a child into a 
warm bath, see the answer to question 1(55. 

f No family where there are young children should, be 
without Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
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causes the teeth to come through with greater 
difficulty. I have found softer substances of 
great service — such as a piece of wax taper, 
a piece of India rubber, a piece of the best 
bridle leather, a portion of liquorice root, or 
a crust of bread. 

46. — Q. Children who are teething dribble 
very much, and thereby wet their chest, which, 
oftentimes causes them to take cold. What 
had better be done to obviate their taking 
cold? 

A. Have several flannel dribbling bibbs, 
so that they may be changed as often as 
they become wet. 

47. — Q. Do you approve of giving a child 
much fruit during teething? 

A. No: unless it be a few ripe straw- 
berries, or a roasted apple, or the juice of 
two or three grapes — taking care he does 
not swallow the seeds or the skin — or the 
inside of a nice ripe gooseberry. Such fruits 
will be particularly indicated, if the bowels 
are in a costive state. All stone fruits, raw 
apples or pears, should be carefully avoided, 
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as they not only disorder the stomach and 
bowels (causing convulsions, gripings, etc.) 
but they have the effect of weakening the 
bowels, and thus of producing worms. 

48. — Q. Are children more subject to dis- 
ease during teething? and, if so, to what 
diseases ? and in what manner may they be 
prevented ? 

A. Dentition is one of the most important 
periods of a child's life, and brings more 
diseases in its train than any thing else ; 
therefore, during teething, a child requires 
constant watching. The complaints or di- 
seases induced by dentition are almost with- 
out number, affecting almost every organ of 
the body — the brain, causing convulsions, 
water on the brain, etc. — The lungs, produ- 
cing inflammation, cough, etc. — The stomach 
causing sickness, flatulence, acidity, etc. — The 
bowels, inducing griping, at one time costive- 
ness, and at another time looseness. To 
prevent these diseases, means should be used 
to invigorate a child's constitution by plain 
wholesome food, as recommended under the 
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article of diet; by exercise and fresh air;* 
by lancing the gums when they are very red 
and much swollen, by attention to the bowels 
(if the child suffer more than usually keep- 
ing them rather in a relaxed state by any- 
simple aperient, such as castor oil, magnesia 
and rhubarb, etc.) and, let me add, by atten- 
tion to the temper; many children are made 
feeverish and ill by petting and spoiling 
them. On this subject, I cannot do better 
than refer you to an excellent little work en- 
titled Abbot's " Mother at Home," wherein he 
proves the great importance of early training* 

49 — Q. Should a child be purged violent- 
ly during teething, or, indeed, during any 
other time, do you approve of absorbent 
medicines to restrain it? 

A. Certainly not; I should look upon 
the relaxation as an effort of Nature to re- 
lieve itself. A child is never purged without 
a cause; that cause, in the generality of in- 

* The young of animals seldom suffer from cutting their 
teeth — and what is the reason? Because they live in the 
open air and take plenty of exercise, while children are 
frequently cooped up in close rooms, and are not allowed 
™ free use of their limbs. 
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stances, is the presence of some undigested 
food, acidity, or depraved motions that want 
a vent. In such cases, the better plan is to 
give a dose of aperient medicine, such as 
castor oil, or magnesia and rhubarb, and thus 
work it off. If we lock up the bowels we 
lock up the enemy, and thus produce great 
mischief. 

50. — Q. Children are very subject to slight 
coughs during dentition, called by nurses 
" tooth-cough," which a parent would not 
consider of sufficient importance to consult 
a medical man about. Fray tell me, is there 
any objection to a mother giving her child 
a small quantity of syrup of poppies to ease 
it? 

A. A cough is an effort of Nature to 
bring up any little secretion from the lining 
membrane of the lungs, and hence it should 
not be interfered with. I have known the 
administration of syrup of poppies stop the 
cough, and thereby prevent the expulsion of 
the phlegm, and thus produce inflammation 
of the lungs. 
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51. — Q. Children who are teething are 

very subject to an eruption, more especially 

behind the ears, which is very disfiguring^ 

and frequently very annoying; what would. 

you recommend? 

A. I would apply no external application 
to cure it, as I should look upon it as an 
effort of the constitution to relieve itself, and. 
should expect, if it were repelled, that con- 
vulsions, or inflammation of the lungs, or 
water on the brain, would be the consequence. 
The only plan I would adopt would be to be 
more careful in the child's diet ; to give him 
less meat, and to give a few doses of mild 
aperient medicine once or twice a week ; and 
*f the irritation from the eruption be very 
great, to bathe it occasionally with a little 
^ann milk and water, or rose-water. 



exercisb. 




52.-Q. Do you recommend exercise in 
the open air for an mfent ? and if so how 
soon after birth? ™ so ' tow 
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A. I am a great advocate for exercise in 
the open air for infants. The length of time 
after birth it should be carried into execu- 
tion will, of course, depend upon the season, 
and upon the weather. If it be summer, 
and the weather be fine, the infant may be 
taken in the open air a fortnight after birth; 
but if it be winter he should not on any 
account be taken out under the month, and, 
not even then, Unless the day be mild for the 
season, and during the middle of the day. 
At the end of two months the infant may 
be taken out more frequently. At the end 
of three . months he should be carried out 
every day, even if it should be wet under 
foot, provided it be fine above, and the wind 
be not in an easterly direction; by doing so 
we shall make the infant strong and hearty, 
and give the skin that mottled appearance 
which is so characteristic of health. Of 
course, the child should be well clothed. I 
cannot help expressing my strong disapproba- 
tion of the practice of some mothers, of 
smothering up infants' faces with handker- 
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chiefs, veils, or other coverings, when they 
are taken into the air. If a child's face is 
so covered up he may as well remain at home, 
as, under such circumstances, it is impossible 
for him to receive any benefit from the in- 
vigorating effects of fresh air. 

53— Q. Do you approve of tossing an 
infant much about ? 

A. Violent tossing of a young infant 
should never be allowed; it only frightens 
him, and has been known to bring on fits. 
He should be gently moved up and down 
(not tossed): such exercise causes a proper 
circulation of the blood, promotes digestion, 
and soothes to sleep. He should be always 
kept quiet after taking the breast; if he be 
tossed directly afterwards it interferes with 
digestion, and is likely to produce sickness. 



SLEEP. 



54. Q. Should the infant's sleeping 
apartment be kept warm? 
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A, The lying-in room is generally kept 
too warm, its heat being, in many instances, 
more that of an oven than of a room. Such 
a place is most unhealthy, and fraught with 
great danger both to mother and infant. 
Of course we are not to run into an opposite 
extreme, but we are to keep the room of a 
moderate and comfortable temperature. An 
infant should not be allowed to look at the 
glare of the fire or at a lighted candle, as 
they tend to weaken the sight, and sometimes 
bring on inflammation of the eyes. 

55. — Q. Should an infant lie alone from 
the first? 

A. Certainly riot. At first (say for the 
first nine months) he requires the warmth of 
another person's body, especially in the winter ; 
but afterwards he had better lie alone on a 
horse hair or oat- chaff* mattress. 

56. — Q. Do you approve of rocking an 
infant to sleep? 

* For directions respecting the preparation of oat-chaff for 
mattresses, see the answer to the 127ht question. 
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A. I do not If the rules of health be 
attended to, the infant will sleep soundly 
and sweetly without rocking ; if they be not 
attended to, the rocking might cause the child 
to fell into a feverish, disturbed slumber, but 
not into a refreshing, calm sleep. Besides, 
if you once take to that habit, the child will 
not go to sleep without it. 

57.— Q. Do you advise the head of a 
cnb to be covered with a handkerchief while 
the infant is asleep, to shade the eyes from 
the light, and, if it be summer-time, to keep 
off the flies? F 

A. If the head of the crib be covered, 

the infant cannot breathe freely ; th e air within 

the cnb becomes contaminated, and thus the 

lungs cannot properly perform their functions. 

If his sleep » to be refreshing, he must breathe 

pure, fresh „ J do not eve n approve of a 

head to a cnb. Many inf a r*+ n 

. * , , n " miants are allowed 

to sleep on a bed with the ™U»- j 

- , , *** LMie curtains drawn 

completely close, as though it w^« a 

for a breath of air to blow 111 ^^ 

low u Pon them !f This 

f I have somewhere read, that if . 
canary be suspended at night within *»2 ge containil1 ? * 

a be ^ where a person 
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practice is most injurious. An infant should 
have the full benefit of the air of the room; 
indeed, the bed-room door should be fre- 
quently left ajar, so that the air of the 
apartment might be changed, of course taking 
care not to expose him to a draught. 

58. — Q. Is it a good sign for a young 
infant to sleep much? 

A. Infants who sleep a great deal thrive 
much more than those who do not; indeed, 
sleep appears to do them more good than any 
thing else. I have known many new-bom 
infants who were born small and defieate* 
but who slept the greatest part of their time, 
become strong, healthy children. On the 
other hand, I have known infants who were 
born large and strong, but who slept but 
little, become weak and unhealthy. The 
practice of nurses allowing cMkbw* to sleep 
upon their laps is a bad one, and should neve* 
be countenanced. A child sleeps cooler, 
more comfortably and soundly, in his crib. 

is sleeping, and the curtains drawn closely around, that in the 
morning, the bird will, in all probability, be dead. 
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The younger an infant is the more he generally 
deeps, so that during the early months, he 
is seldom awake. 

59. — Q. How is it that much sleep causes 
young infants to thrive so well? 

A. K there be pain in any part of the 
body, or if any of the function be not pro- 
perly performed, the infant sleeps but little. 
On the contrary, if there be exemption 
from pain, and if there be a due performance 
of all the functions, he sleeps a great deal; 
and thus the body becomes refreshed and in- 
vigorated. 

60. — Q. As much sleep is of such great 
advantage, if a young infant sleeps but little, 
would you advise composing medicine to be 
given to him? 

A. Certainly not. The practice of giving 
composing medicines to young children can- 
not be too strongly reprobated. If a child 
does not sleep sufficiently, the mother should 
ascertain if the bowels are in a proper state, 
that they are sufficiently open, and that the 
motions are of a good colour (namely, a 
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bright yellow ) and free from slime. An 
occasional dose of rhubarb and magnesia is 
frequently the best composing medicine for 
an infant. 



AILMENTS, ETC. 

61. — Q. New-born infants frequently have 
a collection of mucus in the air-passages, caus- 
ing them to wheeze : is it a dangerous 
symptom ? 

A. No; not if it occurs immediately 
after birth : it generally leaves them as soon 
as the bowels have been opened. If there 
be any mucus within or about the mouth, 
impeding breathing, it should be removed 
with a soft handkerchief. 

62. — Q. Is it advisable to give an infant* 
medicine as soon as he is born? and, if so, 
what medicine is the best? 

A. It is doubtful whether medicine be at 
all necessary immediately after birth, pro- 
vided the infant be early put to the breast, 
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as the mother's first milk is generally suffici- 
ent to open the bowels. A common practice 
among nurses is to give rue tea, or butter 
and sugar. There is no objection to either 
of them, but if medicine be given at all, half 
a teaspoonful of castor oil will, perhaps, be 
the best. 

63. — Q. Some persons say that new-born 
female infants have milk in their breasts, and 
that it is necessary to squeeze them, and apply 
plaisters to disperse the milk. 

A. The idea of there being milk in an 
infant's breast is absurd, the squeezing of 
the breast is most barbarous, and the appli- 
cation of plaisters is useless. 

64. — Q. Have the goodness to mention 
the slight ailments which are not of suffici- 
ent importance to demand the assistance of 
a medical man. 

A. I think it well to make the distinc- 
tion between serious and slight ailments: I 
am now addressing mothers. With regard 
to serious ailments, I do not think myself 
justified in instructing a parent to deal with 
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them. I consider much mischief has been 
inflicted by popular works on the treatment 
of serious diseases of children ; and I do here- 
by enter my strongest protest against such 
works. Serious diseases should never be 
treated by a parent, not even in the early 
stages; for it is in the early stages that 
most good can generally be done. It is 
utterly impossible for a person not trained 
up to the medical profession to understand a 
serious disease in all its bearings, and thereby 
to treat it successfully. The trifling ailments 
of infants, and which may be treated by a 
parent, are the following : — Chafings, Costive- 
ness, Flatulence, Hiccup, Looseness of the 
Bowels, Red Gum, Stuffing of the Nose, 
Sickness, Thrush. 

65. — Q. What are the causes of Chafing, 
and what is its treatment? 

A* Inattention and want of cleanliness are 
the frequent causes of chafing. The chafed 
parts should be sponged with tepid rain water, 
and afterwards well dried with a soft towel, 
and then dusted with finely powdered starch ; 
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or, the chafed parts may be bathed with 
tepid Fuller's earth and water. The way 
to prepare it is as follows: — The Fuller's 
earth should first be put into the oven and 
dried, and then reduced to a powder, either 
by means of a pestle and mortar, or by a 
rolling-pin; and then made into a soft batter 
by means of boiling water. It should be 
covered over and allowed to stand till cold; 
hot water should then be added to a portion 
of the above, and the chafed parts should 
be bathed with it night and morning. 

66. — Q. What are the best remedies for 
Costiveness in infants? 

A. I strongly object to the constant ad- 
ministration of opening medicines, as the 
frequent repetition of them increases the mis- 
chief to a tenfold degree. It might be 
necessary occasionally to give a little opening 
medicine, and when it is necessary, the follow- 
ing will be found to have the desired effect : — 
Take half a drachm of powdered Turkey 
rhubarb, two scruples of pure carbonate of 
magnesia, two drachms of simple syrup, and 
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ten drachms of aniseed water. Let them be 
well mixed together, and let one or two tea- 
spoonfuls be given at bedtime occasionally. 
Another excellent remedy for the costiveness 
of infants is a soap suppository, the applica- 
tion of which will be found a safe, speedy, 
and certain method of opening the bowels. 
It may be made by paring a piece of white 
soap round, rather larger than a tobacco-pipe 
in circumference, and about an inch and a 
half or two inches in length. It may be 
administered by dipping it in a little warm 
water, and then gently introducing it up the 
bowels in the same manner as you would a 
glyster-pipe, allowing about a quarter of an 
inch to remain in view. In a minute or two 
the infant's bowels will be comfortably and 
effectually opened. It is a common practice 
in this country to give calomel, on account 
of the readiness with which it may be 
administered, it being small in quantity, and 
nearly tasteless. This practice cannot be too 
strongly reprobated, as the constant giving 
of mercury weakens the body^, predisposes 
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it to cold, and frequently excites king's evil — 
a disease too common in this country. Calomel 
should never be given, unless directed by a 
medical man. Senna tea and jalap are also 
given, but they are griping remedies for 
young infants. Castor oil is another medi- 
cine given in costiveness, and, it being, a 
safe one, may be used occasionally, mixed with 
a little sugar or simple syrup. A roasted 
apple, mixed with a little sugar, is another 
simple and safe aperient. The frequent 
repetition of opening medicines very much 
interferes with digestion, and should, there- 
fore, be given as seldom as possible. Fric- 
tion with the warm hand over the region 
of the bowels for a quarter of an hour at a 
time, night and morning, will frequently pre- 
vent costiveness without resorting to the aid 
of aperient medicine. 

67. — Q. Are there any means of prevent- 
ing the costiveness of infants ? 

A. If greater attention were paid to the 
rules of health — such as attention to diet, 
exercise in the open air, and the regular 
habit of causing the infant to be held out 
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at stated periods, whether he wants or not, 
that he may solicit a stool — costiveness would 
not so frequently prevail. 

68. — Q. "What are the causes of, and reme- 
dies for Flatulence? 

A. Flatulence more frequently occurs in 
those infants who live on artificial food, es- 
pecially if they be over-fed. I therefore beg 
to refer you to the precautions I have given 
when speaking of the times of feeding, and 
of the best kinds of artificial food, and of 
those which are least likely to cause wind. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, if the in- 
fant should still suffer from flatulence, a little 
aniseed may be added to the food: — 
Take three drops of aniseed or oil of 
dill, and two lumps of sugar. Bub 
them well in a mortar together. Then 
add, drop by drop, three tablespoonfuls of 
spring water — a teaspoonful of this may be 
added to each quantity of food; or two or 
three teaspoonfuls of carraway seeds may be 
boiled in a teacupful of water for ten minutes, 
and then strained — one or two teaspoonfuls 
of the carraway tea may be added to each 
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quantity of food; or a dose of rhubarb and 
magnesia may be occasionally given. Gdd-r. 
frey's Cordial and Dalby's Carminative are 
frequently given in flatulence; but as most 
of these quack medicines contain opium in 
one form or another, and as opium is a most 
dangerous remedy for infants, all quack medi- 
cines should be banished the nursery.* The 



* " A return has recently been printed, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, of all inquests held by the Coroners of England and "Wales, during 
the years 1837 and 1838, in cases where death was found, by verdict of 
the jury, to be caused by poison. The return is not so complete as could 
be wished, but it shows that the number of deaths by poison in 1837 and 
1838 was 543, namely; 261 females, and 282 males. The number poi- 
soned by opium or its preparations was 186. We are anxious, however, 
to direct attention to the lamentable fact, that nearly one-seventh (72) of 
the'cases of death by poison resulted from the carelessness of mothers and 
nurses, ignorant of the powerful effects of substances which are only used 
by medical men in slight doses, and with the utmost caution. The return 
shows that the deaths of very young children ( most of them at the breast) 
from opium or its preparations, were 52; and from opium or laudanum 
administered in mistake for other medicine, 20. Narcotic and anodyne 
drugs are scarcely ever administered to infants by experienced surgeons, 
without accurately calculating the power of the patient; and mothers and 
nurses ought never to administer medicine of this description, excepting 
under their direction. Mr. Browne, the coroner for Nottingham, states 
that ' Godfrey's Cordial is given to children to a great extent ; and that 
he has no doubt whatever that many infants are yearly destroyed in that 
borough, but who, dying off gradually, never come under his notice offi- 
cially.'" Working Man's Almanac and Companion, 1840. 
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folly . and danger of giving quack medicines ' 
to infants, are forcibly illustrated by Crabbe 
in the following lines: — 

" Who would not lend a sympathizing sigh, 

To hear yon infant's pity moving cry ? 

That feeble sob, unlike the new-born note 

Which came with vigour from the opening throat; 

When air and light first rush'd on lungs and eyes, 

And there was life and spirit in the cries ; 

Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep, 

Is all we hear; sensation is asleep. 

The boy was healthy, and at first express'd 

His feelings loudly, when he failed to rest; 

When cramm'd with food, and tighten' d every limb, 

To cry aloud, was what pertain' a to him ; 

Then the good nurse (who, had she borne a brain. 

Had sought the cause that made her babe complain) 

Has all her efforts, loving soul ! applied, 

To set the cry, and not the cause, aside ; 

She gave the powerful sweet without romorse, 

The Sleeping Cordial she had tried its force, 

Repeating oft : the infant freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again, 
Sinking to sleep ; while she her joy express'd, 
That her dear charge could sweetly take its rest. 
Soon may she spare her cordial ; not a doubt 
Remains, but quickly he will rest without. 

This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes die ; 
But what contempt and anger should we show, 
Did we the lives of these impostors know !" 

Syrup of poppies is another remedy which 
is very often given by nurses to afford relief 
for flatulence ; but let me urge upon mothers 
the importance of banishing syrup of poppies 
from the nursery. It has (when given by 
unprofessional persons ) caused the untimely 
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end of thousands of children. Opodeldoc, or 
warm sweet oil, well rubbed by means of the 
hand over the bowels, for a quarter of an 
hour at a time, will frequently give great 
relief. A warm bath (where the infant is 
suffering severely) frequently affords immediate 
ease in flatulence; it acts as a fomentation 
to the bowels. But, after all, a dose of mild 
aperient medicine is oftentimes the best treat- 
ment for "wind." Kemember, at all times, 
prevention, where it is possible, is better 
than cure. 

69. — Q. What is the cause of Hiccup, 
and what is its treatment ? 

A. Hiccup is of such a trifling nature as 
hardly to require interference. It may be 
generally traced to over-feeding. Should it 
be very severe, four or five grains of calcined 
magnesia, irith a little syrup and aniseed 
water, will be all that is necessary. 

70. — Q. What is the cause of "Looseness 
of the Bowels," and what is its treatment? 

A. The cause is some acidity or vitiated 
stool that wants a vent, and thus endeavours 
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to obtain one by purging. The best treatment 
is to assist Nature by giving a dose of castor 
oil, and thus working it off. 

71. — Q. What are the symptoms of Bed 
Gum, and what is its treatment? 

A. It consists of several small papulse or 
pimples, about the size of pins' heads* and 
may be known from measles (the only disease 
for which it is at all likely to be mistaken) 
by its being unattended with symptoms of 
cold, such as sneezing, running and redness 
of the eyes, etc.; in short, red gum may be 
readily known by the child's health being 
perfectly unaffected. Little need be done. 
If there be a good deal of irritation, a mild 
aperient may be given. The child should 
be kept moderately warm, but not hot. 
Draughts of air or cold should be carefully 
avoided, as by sending the eruption suddenly 
in, convulsions or disordered bowels may be 
produced. 

72 — Q. How would you prevent Stuffing 
of the No6e in a new-born infant? 

A. He should have a flannel cap put on 
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his head the moment he is born. This should 
be worn every time he is washed. Kubbing 
a little tallow on the bridge of the nose is 
the old-fashioned remedy, and answers every 
purpose. If the stuffing be very bad, dip a 
sponge in hot water, (as hot as the child can 
comfortably bear) and apply it for a few 
minutes to the bridge of the nose. As soon 
as the mucus is within reach, it should be 
carefully removed. 

73 — Q. Do you consider sickness injurious 
to an infant? 

A. Many thriving infants are frequently 
sick after taking the breast ; but yet we can- 
not look upon sickness otherwise than an in- 
dex of either a disordered or an overloaded 
stomach. If the child be sick and yet thrives, 
it is a proof that he overloads his stomach. 
A mother should then not allow him to suck 
so much at a time. She should lessen the 
quantity of milk until the child retains all 
he takes. If the child be sick and does not 
thrive, the mother should then ascertain if 
the milk he throws up is sour and curdled : 
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if it be, the mother must first of all look to 
her own health; she must ascertain if her 
own stomach be out of order ; for if such be the 
case, it is impossible for her to make good milk. 
She should notice whether her tongue be 
furred and dry of a morning; whether she 
has a disagreeable taste in her mouth; if she 
has pains at her stomach, heartburn, or flatu- 
lence. If she has all or either of these 
symptoms, the mystery is explained why the 
child is sick and does not thrive. She should 
then seek advice, and her medical attendant 
will soon put her stomach into good order, 
and by so doing will put the child's like- 
wise. But if the mother be in the enjoyment 
of good health, we must then look to the 
child : ascertain if he be cutting his teeth ; if 
the gums require lancing ; if the secretions 
from the bowels are proper in quantity and 
in quality ; and if the child has had artificial 
food, (it being absolutely necessary to give 
such food ) whether it agrees with him. 
In the first place, let the gums be lanced; 
in the second place, give a dose of aperient 
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medicine, such as castor oil, or the following : — 
Take two or three grains of powdered Turkey 
rhubarb, three grains of pure carbonate of 
magnesia, and one grain of aromatic powder. — 
Mix. The powder to be taken at bed-time, 
in a teaspoonfyl of sugar and water, and 
repeated the following night, if necessary. 
In the third place, change the artificial food, 
(vide answer to question 20) give it in small- 
er quantities at a time, and not so frequently, 
or, what will be better still, if it be possible, 
keep the child, for a few days at least, en- 
tirely to the breast. 

74. — Q. What are the causes, symptoms, 
prevention, and cure of Thrush ? 

A. The thrush is a very frequent disease 
of infante, and is often brought on by stuffing 
them, or by giving them improper food. It 
consists of several white vesicles on the lips, 
tongue, and inside of the mouth, giving the 
parts affected the appearance of curds and 
Jhey having been smeared upon them. Some- 
toes, although but rarely, the thrush runs 
through the whole of the alimentary canal. 
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It should be borne in mind, that nearly all 
children who are suckling have their tongues 
white, or frosted, as it is sometimes called. 
The thrush may be very mild or very severe. 
When mild, it will readily yield to the follow- 
ing treatment: — Mix equal p$rts of castor oil. 
and of simple syrup together, say of each 
half an ounce; of this mixture give a tea- 
spoonful twice or three times a day. The 
best local application to the parts will consist 
of an equal proportion of powdered lump 
sugar and borax, which should be well mixed 
together. A little of this powder to be smeared 
with the finger upon the parts frequently, or 
honey of borax may be applied in the same 
manner. Under the above treatment, if the 
disease be mild, it will Teadily disappear. 
If the thrush be brought on by too much or 
improper food, in the first case, of course, 
a mother should lessen the quantity; and in 
the second case, she should be more careful 
in her selection. When the disease is severe 
it may require more active treatment, such 
as a dose or two of calomel ; which medicine 
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should never be given, unless under the di- 
rection of a medical man; therefore, in such 
cases, a mother had better seek advice. 

75. — Q. If an infant be delicate, have 
you any objection to his having beef tea or 
mutton broth tq strengthen him? 

A. Beef tea, mutton, or any other broth, 
seldom agree with an infant at the breast. 
I have known them to produce sickness, dis- 
order the bowels, and create fever. I should 
strongly recommend you, therefore, not to 
make the attempt. Although broths, etc., 
when taken by the mouth, will seldom agree 
with infants at the breast, yet when used as 
glysters, and in small quantities, so that they 
may be retained, I have frequently found 
them to be of the greatest benefit ; they have 
appeared, in some instances, to have snatched 
delicate children from the brink of the 
grave. 

76. — Q. Sometimes there is great difficul- 
ty in restraining the bleeding of leech-bites ; 
what is the best method of doing so? 

A. The great difficulty in these cases 
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generally proceeds from the improper method 
of performing it. For example, a mother 
endeavours to stop the haemorrhage by load- 
ing the part with rag ; the more it discharges 
the more rag she puts on. At the same time 
the child is in a room with a large fire, and 
two or three candles, and a closed door, and 
perhaps a dozen people in the room, whom 
the mother has sent for in her fright. This 
practice is strongly reprehensible. ^ If the 
bleeding cannot be stopped, in the first place 
the fire should be lessened, the door should 
be thrown open, the room should be cleared 
of persons, with the exception of one, or at 
farthest two; every rag should be removed, 
and fur from a hat should then be firmly 
pressed with the finger, for a quarter of an 
hour at least, over the bleeding orifice. . If 
this should not have the desired effect, a 
piece of lint about the size of the little finger 
nail should be applied over the part; over 
which a pad of lint about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and about the size of a sixpence 
in circumference, should be strapped firmly 
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on it with narrow strips of adhesive plaster, 
which should cross and recross each other in 
every direction. This plan, if properly execu- 
ted, never fails. Many infants have lost their 
lives by excessive loss of blood from leech- 
bites, from a mother not knowing how to 
act, and from the medical man living at a 
distance, or not being at hand. 

77. — Q. Suppose an infant be poorly, 
have you any advice to give to the mother 
as to her own management? 

A. She should endeavour to calm her 
feelings, otherwise her milk will be disorder- 
ed, and she will thus materially increase the 
infant's illness. If her child be labouring 
under any inflammatory disorder, she should 
retrain from beer, wine, and spirits, and from 

5? 8tin "*lating food, otherwise, she will feed 
tos disease. 
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PAET II.— CHILDHOOD. 

ABLUTION. 

78. — Question. At twelve months old, do 
you recommend a child to be put in a tub 
to be washed? 

Answer. I do; so that the child's skin 
may be well and thoroughly cleansed. The 
head should be washed before the child is 
placed in his tub ; then a large sponge should 
be well filled with the water and squeezed 
over the head, so that the water may stream 
over the whole surface of the body. 

79. — Q. Some mothers object to a child 
standing in the water. 

A. If the head be wetted before the child 
be placed in the tub, and the child be washed 
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as above directed, I can myself see no valid 
objection to it. The child should not be 
allowed to remain in the tub more than five 
minutes. 

80. — Q. Does, not washing the child's 
head every morning make him more liable 
to cold, and weaken the sight? 

A. It does neither one nor the other; on 
the contrary, it prevents cold and strengthens 
the sight; it cleanses the scalp, prevents 
scurf, and by that means causes a more 
beautiful head of hair. The head should be 
well brushed with a soft brush after each 
washing, but not combed. The brushing 
causes a healthy circulation of the scalp. 

81. — Q. Do you recommend a child to 
be washed in his tub night and morning? 

A. No: once a day is quite sufficient; in 
the morning in preference to the evening. 

82. — Q. Should a child be placed in his 
tub in a state of perspiration ? 

A. Of course he should not whilst per- 
spiring violently, or it would be checked 
suddenly, and ill consequences would ensue; 
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nor should he be pat in his tub when cold, 
or his blood would be chilled, and sent from. 
the skin to some internal vital part, and thus 
would be likely to light up inflammation, 
probably of the lungs. The child's skin,, 
when he is placed in his bath, should be 
moderately and comfortably warm; neither too 
hot nor too cold. 

83. — Q. When the child is a year old,, 
do you recommend cold or warm water to 
be used? 

A. If it be winter, a little warm water 
should be added, so as to raise the tempera- 
ture to that of new milk. As the summer 
advances, less and less warm water is requir- 
ed; so that at length none is wanted. 

84. — Q. If a child be delicate, do yoit* 
recommend any thing to be added to the 
water, which may tend to brace and streng- 
then him? 

A. Let two handfuls of table salt be dis- 
solved in the water he is washed in of a> 
morning; or, for a change, a breakfast-cup* 
ful of vinegar may be substituted for the salt*. 
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[ 

85. — Q. Do you recommend the child to * 

be rubbed with the hand after he has been 
dried with the towel? 

A. I do ; as friction encourages the cuta- 
neous circulation, and causes the skin to 
perform its functions properly : thus preventing 
the perspiration ( which is one of the impu- 
rities of the body) from being sent inwardly 
to the lungs, or other parts. The back, the 
chest, and the limbs, are the parts that 
should be well rubbed. 



CLOTHING. 

86. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the clothing of a child? 

A. The clothing of a child should be 
large and full in every part, and free from 
tight strings ; so that the circulation of the 
blood may not be impeded, and that there 
may be plenty of room for the full develope- 
ment of the rapidly growing body. The 
practice of some mothers allowing their chil- 
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dren to wear tight clothes, is truly repre- 
hensible. 

87. — Q. What parts of the body in par- 
ticular should be kept warm? 

A. The chest, the bowels, and the feet, 
should be kept comfortably so. We must 
guard against an opposite extreme, and not 
keep them too hot. The head alone should 
be kept cool; on which account I do not 
approve of night-caps. 

88. — Q. Do you approve of children wear- 
ing flannel night-gowns? 

A. Children frequently throw the clothes 
off them, and have occasion to be taken up 
in the night, and, if they have not flannel 
shirts on, are likely to take cold; on which 
account I recommend them to be worn. 
Calico night-gowns should be worn over 
them. 

89. — Q. Do you advise a child to be 
lightly clad, that he may be hardened 
thereby? 

A. I should fear such a plan, instead of 
hardening, would be likely to produce con- 
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trary effects. It is a well-known fact that 
more children of the poor, who are thus 
lightly clad, die, than those who are pro- 
perly defended from cold. What holds good 
with a young plant is equally applicable to 
a young child; and we all know it is 
ridiculous to think of unnecessarily exposing 
tender plants, to harden them. If they were 
thus exposed, they would wither and die ! 

90. — Q. If a child be delicate, or if he 
be predisposed to inflammation of the lungs, 
do you approve of his wearing flannel 
instead of linen shirts? 

A. I do; as flannel tends to keep the 
body at an equal temperature — thus obvi- 
ating the effects of the sudden changes of 
the weather — and promotes, by gentle friction, 
the cutaneous circulation. Of course, fine 
flannel should be used. 

91. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the shoes and stockings of a delicate 

'Child? 

A. The child should wear, during the 
"winter, lambs'-wool stockings that will reach 
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above the knees, as in such a case it is of 
the utmost importance to keep the lower ex- 
tremities warm. Garters should not be used, 
as they impede the circulation. The stockings 
may be secured in their places by means of 
a loop and tape, which may be fastened to a 
part of the dress. Let me urge upon you 
the importance of not allowing your child 
to wear tight shoes; they cripple the feet, 
causing the joints of the toes, which ought 
to have free play, and which very much assist 
in walking, to be in a manner useless. They 
produce corns and bunions, and interfere 
with the proper circulation of the foot. It 
is poor economy indeed, because a pair of 
shoes be not worn out, to run the risk of 
incurring the above evil consequences. 



DIET. 



92. — Q. At twelve months old, have you 
any objection to a child having any other 

H 
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food besides that you mentioned in answer 
to the 20th question? 

A. There is no objection to his occasionally 
haying for his dinner a mealy, mashed potatoe 
and gravy, or a few crumbs of bread and 
gravy. A little rice pudding or batter pud- 
ding may be given for a change; but re- 
member, the food recommended before is 
what must be principally given till after a 
child is eighteen months old* During the 
early months of infancy,, (say for the first seven 
or nine months ) the food should be given 
by means of a bottle. After that time, a 
spoon will be preferable. As the child be- 
comes older, the food should be made more 
solid. 

93. — Q. At eighteen months old, have 
you any objection to a child taking meat? 

A. He should not take meat till he has 
several teeth to chew it with. If he has 
most of his teeth, (which he most likely will 
have at this age) there is no objection to 
his taking a small slice of mutton, or occa- 
sionally of beef, which should be well cut in 
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small pieces, and should be mixed with a 
nice mealy, mashed potatoe, and a few crumbs 
of bread and gravy, either every day, if he 
be delicate, or every other day, if he be a 
gross or fast-feeding child. It raay be well 
in the generality of cases, for the first few 
months, to give him meat every other day, 
and potatoe and gravy, or rice or batter 
pudding, on the alternate days. 

94. — Q. Are you partial to puddings for 
children ? 

A. Fruit puddings and pastry are objec- 
tionable, but rice or batter puddings, or even 
Yorkshire pudding from under the meat, 
mixed with crumbs of bread may be given 
in lieu of meat once or twice a week. 

95. — Q. As soon as a child has cut the 
whole of his first set of teeth, what should 
be his diet? What should be his breakfast? 

A. He can then have nothing better, 
where it agrees, than scalding hot new milk, 
poured on sliced bread, with a slice or two 
of bread and butter to eat with it. Milk is 
.a valuable diet for children; it is very nou- 
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rishing, wholesome, and digestible. New 
milk, or new milk and water, should be used 
in preference either to cream or skim milk. 
The first is too rich for the delicate stomach 
of a child; the second is too poor, when 
robbed of the cream. 

96. — Q. What should be his dinner? 

A. He should now have meat every day, 
either fresh mutton or beef; which should be 
cut up very fine, and mixed with a mealy 
potatoe and gravy. He should be watched 
closely, to see that he well masticates his 
food, and that he does not eat too quickly. 

97. — Q. Have you any objection to pork 
for a change? 

A. I have the greatest objection to it 
It is a rich, gross, and therefore unwhole- 
some food for the delicate stomachs of children. 
I have known it, in several instances, pro- 
duce violent pain, sickness, purging, and 
convulsions. It being a gross meat, if a child 
be fed much upon it, it will be likely to 
produce eruptions on the skin. In fine, the 
child's blood will put on the same charac- 
ter as the food it is fed with. 
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98. — Q. Have you any objection to veal 
for a child? 

A. The objection to pork was that it was 
rich and gross : this does not hold good wtti 
veal; but the great objection to it is that it 
is very hard of digestion. 

99. — Q. Do you disapprove of salted or 
boiled beef for a child ? 

A. They are also difficult of digestion, 
and should not be given. 

100. — Q. Suppose then, there is nothing 
on the table which a child may eat with 
impunity? 

A. He should then have either a grilled 
mutton chop, or a lightly-boiled egg; indeed, 
the latter, at any time, makes an excellent 
change. 

101. — Q. Are potatoes an unwholesome 
food for children? 

A. New potatoes are, but old potatoes, 
well cooked and mealy, are the best vegeta- 
bles a child can have. They should be well 
mashed, as I have known lumps of potatoes 
cause convulsions. 
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102. — Q. Do you approve of any other 
vegetables for a child? 

A. I do not, except it be occasionally a 
few asparagus heads, or a little broccoli, or 
cauliflower. 

103. — Q. But may not a mother be too 
particular in dieting a child? 

A. Certainly not. If blood can be too 
pure and good, she may be so. When we 
take into account that the food we eat is 
converted into blood, that if the food be good 
the blood is good, and that if the food be im- 
proper or impure, the blood is impure like- 
wise; and, moreover, when we know that 
every part of the body is formed by the blood, 
we cannot be considered too particular in 
making our selection of food. Besides, if 
indigestible or improper food be taken into 
the stomach, the blood will not only be made 
impure, but the stomach and bowels will be 
disordered. 

104.— Q. What should a child drink with 
*"* dinner? 

-^ A little plain toast and water. Some 
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parents are in the habit of giving their chil- 
dren beer with their dinners, making them 
live as they live themselves. This practice is 
truly absurd, and fraught with great dan- 
ger ; not only so, but it is inducing » child 
to be fond of that which in after life may 
be his bane and curse. No good end can be 
obtained by it; it will not strengthen so 
young a child ; on the contrary, it will create 
fever, and thereby weaken him; it will act 
injuriously upon his delicate nervous and 
vascular systems; and may thus be a means 
of producing inflammation of the brain or 
its membranes, and cause water on the brain, 
(a disease to which young children axe very 
subject,) or induce inflammation of the lungs. 

105. — Q. What should a child who has 
cut his teeth have for his supper? 

A. The same as he has for his breakfast. 
He should sup at six o'clock. 

106. — Q. If a child be delicate, is there 
any objection to a little wine, such as cowslip 
or tent, to strengthen him? 

A. Wine should not be given to children; 
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it is even more injurious than beer. Wine, 
beer, and liquors, principally owe their strength 
to the spirits of wine they contain. 

107. — Q. Suppose a child suddenly loses 
his appetite, is any notice to be taken of it? 

A. If a child cannot eat well, depend 
upon it there is something wrong about the 
system. If a child be teething, let a mother 
look well to the gums, and satisfy herself 
that they do not require lancing. If the 
gums are not inflamed, and no tooth appears 
near, let her look well to the state of the 
bowels ; let her ascertain if they be sufficiently 
open, and that the stools be of a proper colour. 
If they be neither one nor the other, give a 
dose of aperient medicine, which will generally 
put all to rights again. If the gums be right, 
and the bowels be right, and the child's appe- 
tite continues bad, call in medical assistance. 
A child asking for something to eat, is fre- 
quently the first favourable symptom in a 
severe illness; we may generally then prog- 
nosticate that all will soon be well again. 

108. — Q. When a child is four or five 
years old, have you any objection to tea? 
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A. Some parents are in the habit of giv- 
ing their children strong (and frequently green) 
tea. Now this practice is most hurtful. It 
acts injuriously upon their delicate nervous 
system, and thus weakens the whole frame. 
If milk does not agree, very weak tea — that 
is to say, water with a dash of black tea in 
it — may be substituted for the milk; but a 
mother should never give tea where milk or 
milk and water agree. 

109. — Q. Should a boy of seven or eight 
years old take beer with his meals? 

A. No : he should only take toast and 
water. Boys do not require such stimulents; 
indeed, at that tender age, they axe decidedly 
injurious. 

110. — Q. Have you any objection to a 
child occasionally having cakes or sweetmeats? 

A. I consider them as so much slow 
poison. Such things cloy and weaken the 
stomach, and thereby take away the appetite, 
and thus debilitate the frame. If a child is 
never allowed to eat such things, he will 
consider a piece of dry bread a luxury. 
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111. — Q. Is bakers' or home-made bread 
the most wholesome for children? 

A. Bakers* bread is certainly the lightest, 
and, if we could depend upon its being un- 
adulterated, would, from its lightness, be the 
most wholesome; but, as we cannot always 
depend upon bakers' bread, as a general rule, 
home-made bread should be preferred. If it 
be at all heavy, children should not be allow- 
ed to eat it ; a baker's loaf should then be 
sent for, till light home-made bread can be 
procured. Heavy bread is most indigestible. 
Children should not be allowed to eat bread 
until it is two or three days old. If it be a 
week old, in cool weather, it will be the more 
wholesome. 

112. — Q. Do you approve of carraway 
seeds or currants in bread or cakes; the for- 
mer to disperse wind, the latter to open the 
bowels ? 

A. There is nothing better than plain 
bread: the carraway seeds generally pass 
through the bowels undigested; and thus may 
irritate and produce, instead of disperse wind ? 
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Some mothers put currants in cakes, with a 
view of opening the bowels; but they only 
open them by disordering them.^ 

113. — Q. Is there any objection to butter 
for children? 

A. I myself can see no objection to it; 
on the contrary, if the child be healthy, I 
consider bread and butter more nourishing 
than dry bread, provided the butter be used 
in moderation. Of course, if too much be 
given, it will disorder the child's stomach 
and produce sickness. 



NURSERY. 



114. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the ventilation and temperature of a 
nursery? 

A. The windows should be thrown up 
whenever the child is not in the nursery; 
indeed, when he is in, if the weather be fine/ 
the upper sash may be lowered a little. A 
child should be induced to change the room 
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frequently, so that it may be freely ventilated ; 
for good air is as necessary to a child's health 
as good food, and air cannot be good if it be 
not frequently changed. Nurseries are usual- 
ly kept too hot: in the winter time the 
temperature should not exceed 58 degrees, 
Fahr. A good thermometer should be con- 
sidered an indispensible requisite to a nur- 
sery, which room should be the largest and 
most airy one in the house. 

115. — Q. Have you any observation to 
make on the light of a nursery? 

A. A room cannot be too light. The 
windows of a nursery are generally too small. 
A child requires as much light as a plant. 
Gardeners are well aware of the great im- 
portance of light in the construction of their 
greenhouses; and yet children who require it 
as much, and are of much greater importance, 
are cooped up in dark rooms. 

116. — Q. Have you any more hints to 
offer conducive to the well-doing of my 

child? 

A. You cannot be too particular in the 
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choice of those who are in constant attend- 
ance upon him. You should be particularly 
careful in the selection of his nurse. She 
should be steady, lively, and good-tempered* 
and should be free from any natural defect, 
such as squinting, stammering, etc. ; for children 
are such imitative creatures, that they are 
likely to acquire that which in the nurse is 
natural She should be strong and active, 
so that the child may have plenty of good 
nursing. She should never be allowed to 
tell her little charge frightful stories of ghosts 
and hobgoblins. If she be allowed to do so, 
the child's disposition may become timid and 
wavering, which may continue for the re- 
mainder of his life. Addison* strongly repro- 
bates the custom of telling stories of ghosts 
to children. "Were I a father," says he, 
"I should take a particular care to preserve 
my children from these little horrors of the 
imagination, which they are apt to contract 
when they are young, and are not able to 
shake off when they are in years. I have 

* "Spectator," No. 12. 
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known a soldier that has entered a breach 
affrighted at his own shadow, and look pale 
upon a little scratching at his door, who, the 
day before, had marched up against a battery 
of cannon. There are instances of persons 
who have been terrified even to distraction 
at the figure of a tree or the shaking of a 
bulrush. The truth of it is, I look upon a 
sound imagination as the greatest blessing of 
life, next to a clear judgment and a good 
conscience." If a child were not frightened 
by such stories, darkness would not frighten 
him more than light. Moreover, the mind 
thus filled with fear, acts upon the body, 
and injures the health. A child should neves 
be placed in a dark cellar, nor frightened by 
-tales of rats, etc. Instances are related of 
fear, thus induced, impairing the intellect for 
life. 

117. — Q. Do you approve of carpets in 
nurseries ? 

A* No ; unless it be a small piece for the 

child to roll upon. Carpets harbour dirt and 

*dust, which are constantly floating about the 

atmosphere, and thus making it impure for 
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the child to breathe. The truth of this may 
be easily ascertained by entering a darkened 
room, where a ray of sunshine is struggling 
through a crevice in the shutters. If the 
floor of a nursery must be covered, let oil 
cloth be used, as this may be washed as often, 
as it is necessary. The less furniture a nur- 
sery contains the better, as much furniture 
obstructs the free circulation of the air. 

118. — Q. Suppose there is not a fire in 
the nursery grate, should the chimney be 
stopped, to prevent a draught in the room? 

A. Certainly not. I consider the use- 
of a chimney to be two-fold : — first, to carrjr 
off the smoke ; and, secondly, (which is of quite- 
as much importance) to carry off the impure- 
air, and thus to ventilate the room. 



EXERCISE. 



119. — Q. Do you approve of sending a. 
child out before breakfast during the summer 
months ? 
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A. I do, when the weather will permit, 
and provided the wind be not in an easterly- 
direction: indeed, a child can scarcely be in 
the open air too much. 

120. — Q. Should a child be early put on 
his feet to walk? 

4. No: a child should learn to walk 
himself. He should be put upon a carpet; 
and it will be found, when he is strong 
enough, he will hold' by a chair and stand 
alone: when he can do so, and attempts to 
walk, he may be supported. In the generality 
of instances, children are put on their feet 
too soon; and the bones, at that tender age, 
being very flexible, bend, causing bandy legs. 
121. — Q. Do you approve of childrens' 
carriages? 

A. I do not, for two reasons : first, because, 
when a child is strong enough, he had better 
walk as much as he will; and, secondly, the 
motion is not so good, and the muscles are 
not so much put into action, and consequently 
cannot be so well developed, as when he is 
carried. 
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122. — Q. Suppose it be wet under foot, 
but dry above, do you then approve of send- 
ing a child out? 

A. If the wind be not in the East, and 
the air be not damp, let the child be well 
wrapped up, and sent out. Of course, if he 
be labouring under an inflammation of the 
lungs, however slight, or if he be just re- 
covering from one, it would be improper. 
In the management of children, we must take 
care neither to coddle nor to expose them 
unnecessarily, as both are dangerous. 

123. — Q. How many times a day should 
a child be sent out in fine weather? 

A. Let him be sent out as often as possible. 
If children lived more in the open air, they 
would not be so susceptible of disease. 

124. — Q. Suppose it be a wet day, what 
exercise would you then recommend? 

A. Let the child run about a large room, 
or about the hall; and, if it does not rain 
very violently, put on his hat and throw 
up the window, taking care he does not stand 
still while the window is open. Do not on 
i 
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any account allow a child to sit any length 
of time at a table, amusing himself with books, 
etc. ; let him be active and stirring, that his 
blood may circulate freely, as it ought to do. 
I would rather see a child actively engaged 
in mischief than sitting still, doing nothing. 



AMUSEMENTS. 

125. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the amusements of children? 

A, A child should be encouraged to en- 
gage in those amusements where the greatest 
number of muscles are brought into play. 
For instance, to play at ball or hoop, to run 
to certain distances and back, and, if a 
girl, to amuse herself with a skipping-rope, 
such being most excellent exercise. A child 
should never be allowed to have playthings 
that he may injure himself with; such as 
toy swords, knives, bows and arrows, etc. I 
wish to caution you against allowing a boy 
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to ride on a rocking horse. I have known 
injurious consequences from such pastime. 



EDUCATION. 

126. — Q. Do you approve of infant 
schools ? 

A. I do, if the arrangements be such 
that health is considered before learning. Let 
children be only confined two or three hours 
a day, and let what little they learn be taught 
as an amusement rather than as a labour. 
A play ground ought to be attached to an 
infants' school, where, in fine weather, for 
every half-hour they spend in-doors, they 
should spend one out of doors; and in wet 
weather they should have, in lieu of the play 
ground, a large room to romp and shout and 
riot in. To develope the different organs, 
muscles, and other parts of the body, chil- 
dren require fresh air, a free use of their 
lungs, active exercise, and their bodies to 
be thrown into all manner of attitudes. Let 
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a child mope in a corner, and he will become 
stupid and sickly. The march of intellect, 
as it is called, or rather the double quick 
march of intellect, as it should be called, has 
stolen a march upon health. Let the march 
of intellect and the march of health take 
the same strides, and then we shall have 
" mens sana in corpare sano " ( a sound mind 
in a sound body.) In the education of young 
children, it is better to instruct them by en- 
couraging observation on things around them 
than by books. It is wonderful what a deal 
may be taught in this way without endanger- 
ing the health. 



sleep. 



127.— Q. Do you approve of a child sleep- 
ing on a feather bed? 

A. A feather bed enervates the body, 
causes nckets, and m & es a child ^J 

A horse-hair mattress, or a tick, stuffed with 
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oat-chaff,* is the best for a child to lie on. 

128. — Q. Do you recommend a child to 
be put to sleep in the middle of the day ? 

A. Let a child be put on his mattress 
awake at twelve o'clock, and let him sleep 
for an hour or two before dinner, and he 
will rise refreshed and strengthened for the 
remainder of the day. I said, let him be put 
down awake. He may cry for the first few 
times, but by perseverance he will fall to 
sleep without any difficulty. The practice of 
sleeping before dinner should be continued 
till the child is two years old, and even 
longer, if he can be prevailed upon to do so. 

129. — Q. At what hour should a child 
be put to bed in the evening? 

A. At six o'clock in the winter, and seven 
o'clock in the summer. Great regularity 
should be observed, as regularity is very 
conducive to health. As soon as a child can 



* The oat chaff may be procured from any farmer, and 
makes a most excellent bed. It is the chaff of the first winnow- 
ing, and requires renewing every year. If oat chaff cannot 
readily be procured, a straw mattress may be substituted. 
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run, he should be encouraged to race about 
the hall, or a large room, for a quarter of an 
hour before he goes to bed ; which will be the 
best means of warming his feet, preventing 
chilblains, and making him sleep soundly. 

130. — Q. Should a child be washed and 
dressed as soon as he awakes in the morning? 

A. If he awake in anything like a 
reasonable time he should; for if -he doses 
after he has once awoke, such slumber does 
him more harm than good. He should be 
up as soon as it is light every morning. If 
a child be taught to rise early it will make 
him an early riser for life, and will be likely 
greatly to prolong his existence. 

131. — Q. Should a child lie alone? 

A. After he is weaned he should do so. 
He will then rest more comfortably, and his 
sleep will be more refreshing. 



SECOND DENTITION. 



132. — Q. When does a child begin to 
cut his second set of teeth? 
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A. He generally begins to cut them at 
seven years old. The first set is sometimes 
cut with a great deal of difficulty, and pro- 
duces various diseases; the second set is cut 
without any difficulty, and causes no disease. 
The following is the process: — One after 
another of the first set gradually loosen, and 
either drop out, or are pulled out with very 
little pain or trouble ; under which the second 
or permanent teeth make their appearance, 
and fill up the vacant spaces. The fang of 
the tooth that has dropped out is nearly all 
absorbed or eaten away, leaving little more 
than the crown. The first set consists of 
twenty; the second set (including the wise 
teeth, which are not generally cut till after 
the age of twenty-one ) consists of thirty- two. 
I would strongly recommend you to pay 
particular attention to the teeth of your chil- 
dren, as, besides their being so ornamental, 
their regularity and soundness are of the 
greatest importance to the present as well 
as the future health of your offspring. If 
there be any deviation in the appearance of 
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the second set, lose no time in consulting an 
experienced dentist. For further particulars 
under this head, I cannot do better than re- 
commend to your perusal a work by Mr. 
Robertson ;* a volume replete with sound 
views and valuable information. 



DISEASE, ETC. 

133. — Q. How is a mother to know her 
child is about to have Water on the Brain, 
so that she may call in her medical attendant 
without loss of time ? 

A. If her child be more than usually 
excited, if his eye gleams with unusual 
brilliancy, if his tongue runs faster than it 
is wont, if his cheek be flushed and his head 
be hot, there is cause for suspicion. If to 
these symptoms be added a more than usual 
carelessness in tumbling about, in hitching 
his foot in the carpet, or in dragging one 

* A Practical Treatise on the Human Teeth; Third Edition. 
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foot after the other; and if, too, he has com- 
plained of pains in his head, it may then be 
known that the first stage of inflammation 
(the forerunner of water on the brain) either 
has taken or is about taking place, and no 
time should be lost in obtaining medical 
advice ; for now is the golden opportunity, 
when the child's life may almost to a certainty 
be saved. 

134. — Q. When is a mother to know that 
Croup is about to take place? 

A. There is no disease that requires 
more prompt treatment than croup, and none 
that creeps on so insidiously. At first the 
child is troubled with a little dry cough, he 
is hot and fretful, and he is rather hoarse 
when he cries; at length he breathes a& 
though it were through muslin, and the 
cough becomes crowing. These two symp- 
toms prove that the disease is now fully 
formed. If a mother delay to send for as- 
sistance, in a few hours it will probably be 
of no avail, and in a day or two the chili 
may be a corpse. 
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135. — Q, When is a mother to know a 
cough is not a "tooth-cough/' but one of 
the symptoms of Inflammation of the Lungs ? 
A. If the child's skin be hot and dry, 
if the lips be parched, or if the breathing be 
hurried, and the appetite be diminished, then, 
there is no doubt that inflammation either 
has taken or is about taking place. No time 
should be lost in sending for a medical man ; 
indeed, the hurried breathing alone should 
be a sufficient reason for your procuring im- 
mediate assistance. If inflammation of the 
lungs were properly treated at the onset, a 
child would scarcely ever be lost by that 
disease. 

136. — Q. Have the goodness to describe 
the symptoms of Measles ? 

*^« The measles commence with symptoms 
of cold; the patient is hot and feverish, has 
a running at the nose, sneezing, watering and 
redness of the eyes, a hoarse and peculiar 
c PUgh, which nurses call "measle cough." 
se symptoms usually last three days 
re ^e eruption appears; on the fourth 
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day it ( the eruption ) generally makes its 
appearance, and continues for four days, and 
then disappears, making seven days in all 
from the commencement of symptoms of cold 
to the decline of the eruption. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the eruption 
consists of crescent-shaped patches; that they 
usually appear first about the face, in which 
place they are the best marked; and that 
they are slightly raised above the surface of 
the skin. Well, then, bear in mind, the 
running at the nose, sneezing, the peculiar 
hoarse cough, and the crescent-shaped patches, 
are the leading features of the disease, and 
point out for a certainty that it is measles. 

137. — Q. What constitutes the principal 
danger in measles? 

A. The affection of the chest. The lining 
membrane of the lungs is generally more or 
less affected; on which account it is highly 
necessary that the medical man should be 
sent for at the very commencement of the 
disease, that he may watch its progress, and 
combat the inflammation the moment it arises.. 
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138. — Q. Please to describe the symptoms 
of Scarlet Fever ? 

A. The patient is generally feverish and 
poorly for two days before the eruption shews 
itself. At the end of the second day, the 
characteristic bright scarlet efflorescence 
(somewhat similar to the colour of a boiled 
lobster ) usually first shews itself. The 
scarlet appearance is not confined to the skin, 
but the tongue and throat, and whites of the 
eyes, put on the same appearance; with this 
only difference, that on the tongue and throat 
the scarlet is much darker ; and, as Dr. Elliot- 
son very accurately describes it, "the tongue 
looks as if it had been slightly sprinkled with 
Cayenne pepper." The eruption usually de- 
clines on the fifth day, and is generally very 
indistinct on the sixth day; on the seventh, 
it has completely faded away. There are 
three forms of scarlet fever: the one where 
the throat is little, if at all, affected, and 
which is a very mild form of the disease; 
the second, where the throat is much affect- 
ed, being often very much inflamed, and 
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frequently ulcerated; and the third, (which 
is comparatively rare) the malignant form. 

139. — Q. What constitutes the principal 
danger in Scarlet Fever? 

A. The affection of the throat; on which 
account the medical man should be sent for 
at the very onset, that no time may be lost 
in applying proper remedies. 

140. — Q. How would you distinguish 
between Scarlet Fever and Measles? 

A. Measles commences with symptoms of 
cold; scarlet fever does ftot. Measles has a 
peculiar hoarse cough; scarlet fever has not. 
The eruptions of measles are in patches of 
a semilunar shape, and are slightly raised 
above the skin; the eruption of scarlet fever 
is one continued mass. The colour of the 
eruption is much more vivid in scarlet fever 
than in measles. The chest is the part prin- 
cipally affected in measles, and the throat 
in scarlet fever. 

141. — Q. Is it of so much importance,, 
then, to distinguish between scarlet fever 
and measles ? 
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A. It is of the greatest importance, as, in 
measles, the patient should be kept moder- 
ately warm, and the drinks should be given 
with the chill off; while in scarlet fever the 
patient should be kept cool, and the bever- 
age, such as toast and water, barley water, 
etc. — should be administered quite cold'. 
Moreover, in scarlet fever, it is sometimes 
necessary to sponge the body with cold vine- 
gar and water, the patient deriving the great- 
est benefit from it; but if the case were 
measles, such sponging would be fraught 
with great danger. 

142. — Q. Is Hooping Cough an inflam- 
matory disease? 

A. Hooping cough of itself is not in- 
flammatory, it is purely spasmodic; but it is 
generally accompanied by more or less of 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
lungs: on which account it is highly neces- 
sary, in all cases of hooping cough, to con* 
suit your medical adviser, that he may watch 
the progress of the disease, and nip inflam- 
mation in its bud. 
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143. — Q. What is to be done during the 
paroxysm of Hooping Cough? 

A. If the child be old enough, let him 
stand up, and bend his body a little forward; 
then support his back with one hand, and 
his forehead with the other. Let the mucus 
be wiped out of the mouth with a soft hand- 
kerchief the moment it is within reach. 

144. — Q. In obstinate cases of Hooping 
Cough, what is the best remedy ? 

A: Provided there be no active inflam- 
mation present, change of air to any healthy 
spot, nay, change even to an unhealthy 6ne, 
frequently performs a cure when every thing 
else has failed. 

145. — Q. If a child has large bowels, 
what would you recommend likely to reduce 
their size? 

A. It should be borne in mind that the 
bowels of children are larger in proportion 
than those of adults. But if they be actually 
larger than they ought to be, let them be 
well rubbed night and morning with soap 
liniment, and let the child be prevented from 
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drinking as much as he has been in the 
habit of doing. Let hii^ be encouraged to 
exercise himself well in the open air, and 
let the strictest regard be paid to his diet. 

146. — Q. What are the best aperients 
for children? 

A. If it be actually necessary to give 
a child opening medicine, the following will 
generally answer every purpose: — Take 
twelve grains of powdered scammony, half a 
drachm of Turkey rhubarb, two scruples of 
heavy carbonate of magnesia, three drachms 
of simple syrup, and nine drachms of aniseed 
water : mix. Two teaspoonfuls to be given 
early in the morning occasionally, or for a 
change, one or two teaspoonfuls of castor oil 
may be substituted. Some mothers are in 
the habit of giving their children jalap gin- 
gerbread. I do not approve of it, as jalap 
is a drastic griping purgative. Sir James 
Murray has lately discovered a process for 
converting magnesia into a fluid state. The 
advantages which it has over the old form 
axe, that it is colourless and nearly tasteless, 
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and never forms concretions in the bowels, ' 
as the solid magnesia, if persevered in for 
any length of time, sometimes does. A child 
of two or three years old may take one or 
two tablespoonfiils, either by itself or in his 
food; which may be repeated every three 
or four hours till the bowels are opened. 
The name of the preparation is, "Sir James 
Murray's Fluid Magnesia." There is a 

Bond-street, which possesses great purity and 
excellence. Bread and treacle will frequently 
open the bowels; and as treacle is very 
wholesome, it may be substituted for butter 
when the bowels are inclined to be costive. 

147. — Q. When a child is delicate, and 
his body is gradually wasting away without 
any assignable cause, and where the stomach 
rejects all food that is taken, what plan can 
be adopted likely to support the child's 
strength, and thus, probably, be the means 
of saving his life? 

A. I have seen, in such a case, the great- 
est benefit to arise from a teacupful of strong 
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mutton broth, used as a glyster, every four 
hours. 

148. — Q. If a child be naturally delicate, 
what plan would you advise to strengthen 
him ? 

A. Strict attention to the rules before 
mentioned, and change of air, more especially, 
if it be possible, near the sea-coast. Change 
of air sometimes acts like magic upon a de- 
licate child, and restores health where every- 
thing else has failed. 

149. — <2. Do you approve of sea-bathing 
for young children? 

A. No : they are frequently so frightened 
by it that the alarm does more harm than 
good. The better plan would be to have 
the child washed every morning with sea- 
water, and to have him carried on the beach 
as much as possible, so that he may inhale 
the sea breezes. 

150. — Q. What is the best method of 
administering medicine to a child? 

A. If he be old enough, appeal to his 
reason; for if a mother endeavour to deceive 
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her child, and he detect her, he will suspect 
her for the future. If he be too young to 
appeal to his reason, then, if he will not 
take it, a mother must compel him. Let her 
lay him across her knee, let his hands and 
nose be held tightly, and then let the medi- 
cine be poured down his throat by means of 
the patent medicine spoon, and he will be 
obliged to swallow it. It may be said that 
this is a cruel procedure; but it is the only 
way to compel an unruly child to take me- 
dicine, and much less cruel than running 
the risk of his dying from the medicine not 
haying been administered. 

151. — Q. Should a sick child be roused 
from his sleep to give him medicine, when 
it is time to take it? 

A. On no account, as sleep, being a na- 
tural restorative, should not be interfered 
• with. A mother cannot be too particular 
in administering medicine whilst he is awake. 

152. — Q. Do you not consider that me- 
dical men axe generally too apt to give 
larger doses of medicine, or order a greater 
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number of leeches, to a child, from know- 
ing how prone mothers are to administer 
less medicine, or apply fewer leeches than 
have been ordered? 

A. Most certainly not. The common 
practice among some mothers, of disobeying 
a medical man's orders, or only adopting 
half his measures, cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. I will subjoin a few examples. 
First Example. — I will suppose a child five 
years old to be labouring under a violent in- 
flammation of the lungs, which had existed 
some days ; at length the parents call in their 
medical attendant. In addition to the me- 
dicine he is about to order, he thinks it 
necessary that six leeches be applied to the 
chest. He calls in the evening, and finds 
his little patient no better, nay, worse ; he 
inquires how the leeches bled, and is inform- 
ed they only put on three leeches, as they 
were afraid of weekness, and that the child 
might sink under the loss of blood. The 
medical man expresses his regret : he ascer- 
tains the child is not now in a fit state to 
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lose more blood, and lie considers the only 
chance of saving the child's life will be to 
apply a blister. They demur at this, but at 
length they agree to its application: the 
blister is sent. In the mean time, one of the 
neighbours calls in. The blister is mention- 
ed to her ; she says she highly disapproves of 
it; and that, if it were her child, she would 
not have him so tortured. The parents, too 
happy in having such advice, as it coincides 
with their own opinion, are now confirmed 
in their former determination not to have 
the blister applied. The medical gentleman 
calls in the morning, and finds his little pa- 
tient dying. He asks if the blister had at 
all risen, and finds, to his chagrin and mor- 
tification, that it had not been applied ! Let me 
ask who, in all probability, caused the death 
of that child? Second Example. — A child is 
in convulsions; the medical attendant is sent 
for. On looking into the mouth, he finds 
the gums very much swollen and very red: 
he pronounces the convulsions to arise from 
teething. He then proposes to lance the 
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gums immediately, and to have the child 
put into a warm bath as soon as warm water 
can be procured. The mother objects both 
to the lancing and the warm bath. She says 
that lancing the gums hardens them; that 
she will not have the child tormented, and 
that she has heard of a child who died in a 
bath. The medical man uses argument and 
entreaties; he proves the absurdity of the 
opinion that lancing of the gums hardens 
them; he brings forward numerous cases 
where the warm bath has been eminently 
successful: but all his arguments, all his en- 
treaties, are unavailing. The convulsions 
continue with redoubled violence, and at 
length water on the brain is formed. The 
little patient dies, another victim, out of 
many, from a medical man's advice not hav- 
ing been attended to. Third Example. — A 
child has had violent inflammation of the 
lungs. He is very much better, but still 
there is a vestige of the disease remaining; 
on which account the medical man recom- 
mends the low diet to be continued a little 
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longer. Of course, the child is very weak, 
and the mother, without consulting the me- 
dical man, gives the child broth, which is 
essence of meat in solution. The broth lights 
up the dying embers of the inflammation, 
and the disease returns with redoubled fury; 
and the child, being now too weak to bear 
the former remedies, dies ! Fourth Example. — 
The last example I shall bring forward is a 
case of measles. Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the lungs constitutes, in most 
cases, the principal danger in measles. A 
medical man is called in to such a case. He 
recommends medicine, that the child should 
be kept comfortably warm, and that he should 
live for a few days on barley-water, gruel, 
and such like simple beverage, and that 
stimulants, in any shape whatever, should on 
no account be given. An acquaintance sees 
the child, and tells the mother that the prin 
cipal thing to be attended to is, to throw the 
measles out; and for that purpose she re- 
commends her to give the child tent wine. 
The wine is given, and what is the conse- 
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quence ? A violent inflammation ensues, whicfe 
possibly carries the little patient off; when, 
if the advice of the medical man had been 
followed, the child (with the blessing of God) 
would have been still alive! These are all 
pictures drawn from the life; would that 
they were but the coinage of the brain . 
Many more examples migbt be produced, 
but these, I Hope, will be enough to warn 
a mother against omitting or adding to 
any advice which her medical attendant, 
from experience, might recommend. In 
short, parents should place the utmost con- 
fidence in their professional adviser; for if 
the ntmost confidence does not exist, they 
have no business to employ him. 

1^3. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the management of a sick room? 

•A A sick room cannot be kept too quiet, 
neither can the air of the apartment be too pure; 
hence the impropriety of having many in the 
room, as, if there be many, they cannot help 
making a noise, and thus they excite die 
patient; they canrxot avoid consuming the 
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oxygen of the atmosphere, and thus they 
contaminate it. One efficient nurse, or at 
farthest two, are all that are necessary. A 
sick room should be kept cool and well ven- 
tilated. Large fires cannot be too strongly 
condemned ; for if there be fever, ( and there 
are scarcely any complaints without ) large 
fires only increase it. Small fires encourage 
ventilation of the apartment, and thus carry 
off impure air. Of course, if it be summer 
time, fires would be improper; but still a 
mother should take care the chimney is not 
stopped up, as the chimney will carry off the 
impure air of the room. All evacuations 
should be removed from the room as soon as 
passed. If the medical adviser wishes them 
to be saved, they should be removed to some 
distant apartment, or to the cellar. Frequent 
change of linen is quite as necessary, if not 
more so, during sickness, than at any other 
time. In cases of diseases of the head, 
smelling salts should not be used, as they: 
increase the flow of blood to that part. 
154. — Q. Suppose a child to have had 
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inflammation of the lungs, and to be very 
much predisposed to it, what precautions 
would you take to prevent it for the future ? 

A. I would recommend the child to wear 
fine flannel instead of lawn shirts, to wear 
good lambs' wool stockings above the knees, 
and to wear constantly a Burgundy pitch 
plaister (about the size of a small tea-saucer) 
between the shoulder blades, in order to 
keep the root of the lungs warm. The plais- 
ter should not be discontinued till teething 
be completed, and not even then, if the lungs 
be still delicate. As soon as one plaister 
becomes loose, another should immediately 
take its place. The plaister should be gradu- 
ally discontinued by cutting off a small piece 
every morning, to prevent the child from 
taking cold by its being too suddenly left 
off. I should also advise table salt or vinegar 
to be added to the water a child is washed 
in of a morning, as recommended in answer 
to the 84th question. 

155. — Q. Do you advise such a child to 
be confined within doors? 
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A. If there be any inflammation present 
about the child, or if he has but just re- 
covered from one, it would be improper to 
send him in the open air, but not otherwise, 
as the fresh air would be a likely means of 
strengthening the lungs, and thereby of pre- 
venting an attack of inflammation for the 
future. Besides, the more a child is coddled 
within doors, the more likely he will be to 
take cold, and renew the inflammation. If 
the weather be cold, but not wet nor damp, 
the child should be sent out, but let him be 
well clothed; and the nurse should have 
strict injunctions not to stand about entries 
or in any draughts, indeed, not to stand at 
all, but to keep walking all the time she is 
in the air. 

156. — Q. If a child be chicken-breasted 
or narrow-chested, are there any means of 
expanding and strengthening his chest? 

A. Learning should be put out of the 
question ; his health only should be attend- 
ed to, or consumption will mark him as her 
own. Let him live in the open air as much 
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as possible, if it be country, so much the 
better. Let him rise early in the morning, 
and go to bed betimes; and if he be old 
enough to use the dumb bells, he should do 
so daily. Let the child be made to walk, 
and sit upright, and keep him as much as 
possible upon a milk* diet; and let him have 
fresh meat every day. Stimulants should be 
carefully avoided. In short, let every means 
be used to nourish, strengthen, and invigo- 
rate the system, without creating fever. 

157. — Q. If a child wet his bed while 
asleep, is there any method of preventing him 
from doing so for the future? 

A. Let birn be held out just before he 
himself goes to bed, and again when the 
family goes to bed. If he be asleep at the 
time, he will become so accustomed to it that 
he will make water without awaking. He 
should be made to lie on his side ; for if he 
be put on his back, the urine will rest upon 
an irritable part of the bladder, and if he be 

* Where milk does not agree, it may generally be made 
to do so by the addition of a small quantity of lime water. 
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inclined to wet his bed, he will not be able 
to avoid doing so. He should not be allow- 
ed to drink much with his meals, especially 
with his supper. 

158. — Q. If a person should unfortunate- 
ly take small pox, what are the best means 
to prevent pitting? 

A. He should take particular care not to 
pick or rub the pustules. If the child be too 
young to attend to these directions, the hands 
should be secured in bags just large enough, 
to hold them, and fastened round the wrists. 
The nails should be cut very close. 

159. — Q. Can you tell me of any plan to- 
prevent chilblains, or, if a child be suffering 
from them, to cure them? 

A. First, then, the way to prevent them r 
Let a child who is subject to them, wear a 
square piece of wash-leather over the toes, 
a pair of warm lambs' wool stockings, and 
good shoes, but above all let him be encou- 
raged to run about the house as much as> 
possible, especially before going to bed. If 
adults suffer from them, I have found fric- 
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tion with Dinneford's Patent Flesh Gloves, 
night and morning, the best means of pre- 
venting them. Secondly, the way to cure 
them : — If they be unbroken, let them be well 
rubbed with opodeldoc night and morning, 
then covered with a piece of lint, over which 
let the wash-leather be placed. If they be 
broken, let a piece of lint be spread with 
spermaceti cerate, and applied to the part 
every morning, and a white bread poultice 
every night. 

160. — Q. During the winter time, my 
child's hands, legs, etc., chap very much : 
what had I better do ? 

A. Take particular care to dry the skin 
well every time he is washed; then rub a 
piece of deer's suet over the parts affected 
after each ablution, as well as every night 
at bedtime: a few dressings will perform a 
cure. The deer's suet may be bought at any 
of the shops where venison is sold. 

161. — Q. How may worms be prevented 
from infesting children's bowels ? 

A. Worms generally infest weak bowels; 
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hence the moment a child becomes strong, 
worms cease to exist. The reason why chil- 
dren are so subject to worms is owing to the 
very improper food which is generally given 
to them. When a child is staffed with fruits, 
sweets, puddings, and pastry, is there any 
wonder that he should suffer from worms? 
The way to prevent them is to avoid such 
things, and at the same time to give the child 
plenty of salt to his fresh meat. 

162. — Q* How can a child be prevented 
from becoming ricketty ? 

A. By good nourishing diet, by fresh air, 
and by not allowing the child to bear his 
weight upon his legs too soon; by his sleep- 
ing on a hard mattress, by ablutions with salt 
and water, indeed, by strict attention to the 
rules laid down in these pages; and, if pos- 
sible, by change of air to the coast. What- 
ever is conducive to the general health is 
preventive of rickets. 

163. — Q. Children are subject to a scabby 
eruption about the mouth: what is the best 
topical application? 
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A. Leave it to Nature; do not on any 
account apply any topical application to heal 
it : if you do, you may produce great injury. 
If the eruption be very severe, reduce the 
-child's diet; keep him from butter, gravy, 
and fat meat; or keep him from meat alto- 
gether for a few days, and give him mild 
aperient medicine. 



WARM BATHS. 



164. — Q. Have the goodness to mention 
those complaints of children for which warm 
•baths are useful. 

A. 1. Convulsions; 2. Pains in the bow- 
els, known by the child drawing up his legs, 
screaming violently, etc. ; 3. Restlessness from 
teething; 4. Flatulence. The warm bath acts 
as a fomentation to the stomach and bowels, 
and gives great ease where the usual reme- 
dies do not rapidly relieve. 

165.— Q. Will you mention the precau- 
tions and the rules to be attended to a 
putting a child into a warm bath? 
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A. Carefully ascertain, before the child is 
immersed in the bath, that the water be 
neither too hot nor too cold. Carelessness, 
or over-anxiety to put the child in the water 
as soon as possible, has frequently caused 
great pain and suffering to the child, from 
his being immersed in the bath when the heat 
was too great. Ninety-eight degrees of Fah- 
renheit is the proper temperature of a warm 
bath. 2. — If it be necessary to add fresh 
warm water, let the child be either removed 
the while, or let it not be put in too hot; 
for if boiling water be added to increase the 
heat of the bath, it naturally ascends, and 
may scald the child. Again, let fresh hot 
water be put in at as great a distance from 
the child as possible. 3. — The usual time for 
a child to remain in a bath is a quarter of 
an hour. 4. — Let the chest and bowels be 
rubbed with the hand while the child is in 
the bath. 5. — Let the child be immersed in 
the bath as high up as the neck, taking care 
that he be supported under the arm-pits, 
and that his head also be rested. 6. — As 
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soon as the child comes out of the bath, lie 
should be carefully rubbed dry; and, if it be 
necessary to keep up the action on the skin, 
he should be placed between flannel, or in 
a blanket; or, if the necessary relief has been 
obtained, let him be placed between the 
sheets in his crib, where most likely he will 
fall into a sweet sleep. 



ACCIDENTS. 

166. — Q. Suppose a child cut his finger, 
what is the best application? 

A. There is nothing better than tying it 
up with rag in its blood, as nothing is more 
healing. Do not wash the blood away, but 
apply the rag at once, tajpng care, of course, 
that no foreign substance be left in the wound. 
If there be glass or dirt in it, it will be ne- 
cessary to bathe it in warm water, to get 
rid of it before the rag be applied. Some 
mothers apply salt, or Fryar's balsam, or 
turpentine, to fresh wounds; these plans are 
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all cruel, unnecessary, and even frequently 
make them difficult to heal. Of course, if 
it be a severe wound, surgical assistance will 
be required. 

167. — Q. If a child receive a blow caus- 
ing a bruise, what had better be done? 

A. Soak a piece of brown paper in one 
third of French brandy and two of water, 
and apply it immediately to the part; when 
dry, renew it. This simple plan will gener- 
ally prevent swelling or disfiguration. Of 
course, the above plan would not be proper 
if it be the parts immediately about the eye 
that are bruised, as it would cause too much 
smarting; then, the frequent bathing of the 
bruise simply with warm water will be as 
good an application as any other. 

168. — Q. If a child's clothes should be 
on fire, what should be done to extinguish 
it? 

A. Lay him on the floor,* then roll him 

* It is a law of flame to rise in the air; consequently, 
whatever we would preserve from destruction should be kept 
from the upward direction of the flame. * * * Take a 
match with the brimstone broken off, or a piece of paper folded 
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in the rug) carpet, or door mat, or in any- 
thick article of dress yon may either have on 
or have at hand; if it be woollen, so much 
the better ; or roll him over on the floor, as, 
by excluding the atmospheric air, the flame 
will go out: hence the importance of a pa- 
rent cultivating presence of mind. If persons 
were prepared for such emergencies, such 
horrid disfigurations and deaths would be less 
frequent. A parent should have a proper 
guard before the nursery grate, and should 
be very strict in not allowing her children 
to play with fire. It would be well for the 
children of the poor to have pinafores made 
of woollen, or of stuff materials. The dreadful 
deaths from burning which so frequently 
occur in winter, too frequently arise from 
cotton pinafores first taking fire.* 

as a match or spill, light the end, and lay it on a tray or the 
hearth, and the flame will make little progress ; it will often 
fade away. But light it again, and hold it perpendicularly, 
and immediate destruction ensues. Hence a person whose 
clothes catch fire should instantly lie down, so that there may 
be instant safety, or time 'to call for help. — Mr. John Smith's 
Lectures on Education. 

* " It has been computed that upwards of 1000 children are 
annually burned to death by accident in England." 
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169. — Q. What is the best immediate ap- 
plication to a scald or burn? 

A. There is nothing more efficacious than 
flour. It should be applied very thickly oyer 
the part, and kept in its place with rag and 
a bandage, or tape, or ribbon. If this be 
done, almost instantaneous relief will be ex- 
perienced, and the burn or scald will get 
well quicker than under any other practice. 
The advantage of flour as a remedy is, that 
it always is at hand. I W seen some most 
extensive burns and scalds cured by. the 
above simple plan. Scraped potatoes, sliced 
cucumber, salt, cold water, vinegar and water, 
linseed oil and lime water, spirits of turpen- 
tine and carded cotton, have all been recom- 
mended; but in my practice, nothing has 
been so efficacious as flour. After the first 
few days, the burn or scald: may, if severe, 
require different dressings; but if it be 
severe, the child should be placed under the 
care of a medical man. If the scald be on - 
the leg or foot, a common practice is to take 
the shoe and stocking off: in this operation 
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the skin is frequently removed also. Now 
the shoe and stocking should be slit up, 
and thus taken off; so that no unnecessary 
pain or mischief may be caused. 

170.— Q. "What is to be done in the 
case of choking V 

A. Give a good smart blow or two with 
the flat of the hand on the back, or, as re- 
commended by a contributor to The Lancet, 
on the chest, taking care to "seize the little 
patient, and place him between your knees 
side-ways, and in this or some other manner 
to compress the abdomen, otherwise the power 
of the blow will be lost by the yielding of 
the abdominal parieties, and the respiratory 
effort will not be produced. " If that does 
not have the desired effect, tickle the fauces 
with your finger, so as to insure immediate 
vomiting, and the consequent, ejection of the 
offending substance.* 

171. — Q. What should be done to resus- 
r '-'- - child who has fallen into the water? 

I Lancet, for October loth, 17th, and 21th, IMG. 
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A. The child should be laid on the right 
side, with the head a little raised. The jaw 
should be opened, to let the water run out 
of the mouth. The body should be immedi- 
ately wiped dry, and the* smart friction with 
the hand should be perseveringly used : flan- 
nel bags, filled with hot salt, should be ap- 
plied to the back and stomach ; and the child, 
as soon as they can be procured, should be 
wrapped in warm blankets; till then, any 
articles of clothing should be thrown over 
him. As soon as a warm bath of 98 de- 
grees, Fahr. can be got ready, the child 
should be immersed in it up to the neck. 
Smelling salts should be put close to the 
nostrils, or rag, brown paper or feathers, 
should be burned under the nose : and ar- 
tificial respiration should, toithout loss of time, 
be tried : the manner of doing it is as follows : 
— Let a person close the nose with his left 
hand, and press the upper part of the wind- 
pipe downwards and backwards with his 
right hand ; then let him apply his mouth to 
that of the child, and breathe hard into it it, 
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so as to inflate the lungs, which may be | 

known by the distention of the chest. The 
air should then be pressed out with the 
hands, so as to imitate natural breathing; 
and the above process should be again and 
again repeated as long as any chance re- 
mains. Of course, while pursuing this treat- 
ment, medical assistance should be procured 
as promptly as possible. 

172. — Q. What is the best application in 
case of a sting from a wasp? 

A. If possible, extract the sting, then a 
little blue ( which is used in washing ) moist- 
ened with water, should be immediately 
applied to the part — if this be not at hand, 
honey will answer the purpose equally well. 

173. — Q. If a child receives a fall, caus- 
ing the skin to be grazed, can you tell me 
of a good application ? 

A. Gummed paper you will find an ex- 
cellent remedy; the way of preparing it is 
as follows: — Apply evenly, by means of a 
small brush, mucilage of gum-arabic to -cap 
paper, then hang it up to dry, and keep it 
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ready for use. When wanted, cut a portion 
as large as may be requisite, and moisten it 
with your tongue in the same way you would 
a postage stamp, and apply it to the grazed 
part. It can be removed as often as may 
be necessary by simply moistening it with 
water. In two or three days the part will 
be quite well. 
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PART III.— YOUTH. 

ABLUTION. 

174. — Question. Are you an advocate for 
cold . bathing ? 

Answer. If the weather be very warm, 
the water cannot be considered cold, but 
tepid: such bathing is very beneficial, pro- 
vided moderation be observed. Many youths 
bathe every morning in the summer, regard- 
less of the frequent changes of temperature, 
and remain in the water half an hour each 
time. Now this practice is most dangerous. 
Youths should never use cold bathing oftener 
than every other day, and not so often, un- 
less the weather be very favourable. Nor 
should they remain in the water longer than 
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five minutes at a time ; if they do, instead of 
being strengthened, they will be weakened 
by it. Cold bathing does not always agree. 
Sometimes it arises from persons being quite 
cold before they plunge into the water. 
Many have an idea that they should go into 
the water while their bodies are in this state. 
Now this is a most mistaken notion, and is 
likely to produce dangerous consequences. 
The blood should be comfortably warm, but 
not hot ; and then the individual will receive 
every advantage the cold bathing can pro- 
duce. If he goes into the bath whilst the 
body is cold, the blood becomes chilled, and 
is driven to internal parts, and thus fre- 
quently produces mischief. A youth, after 
using cold bathing, should, if it agree with 
him, experience a pleasing glow over the 
whole surface of the body; but if it disagree 
with him, a chilliness and coldness will be 
the result, and, in some instances, the lips 
and nails will become blue. These are 
proofs that cold bathing is injurious, and 
therefore should on no account be perse- 
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vered in, unless these symptoms have hitherto 
proceeded from his going into the bath whilst 
he was quite cold. He may warm himself 
previously to going into the bath by walking 
briskly for a few minutes. 

175. — Q. Do you think a tepid* l^ath 
may be more safely used? 

A. A tepid bath may be used at almost 
any time, and an individual may remain 
longer in one with safety than in a cold 
bath. 

176. — Q. Do you approve of warm bath- 
ing? 

A. Warm bathingt may be used with 
great advantage occasionally, say once a fort- 
night. Warm bathing cleanses the skin more 
effectually than either cold or tepid bathing; 
but, as it is more relaxing, should not be 
used so often as either of them. A person 
should not continue longer than a quarter 
of an hour in a warm bath. 

177. — Q. Put does not warm bathing, by 

* A tepid bath, from 62 to 96 degrees of Fahrenheit 
f A warm bath, from 97 to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit.. 
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relaxing the pores of the skin, cause a per- 
son to take cold if he exposes himself to the 
air immediately afterwards? 

A. On this point there is a great deal of 
misconception and unnecessary fear. A per- 
son, immediately after using a warm bath, 
should take proper precautions — that is to say, 
he should not expose himself to draughts, 
neither should he wash himself in cold wa- 
ter, nor should he drink cold water immedi- 
ately after using one. But still he may fol- 
low his usual exercise or employment, pro- 
vided the weather be fine, and the wind be 
not in the East. 



CLOTHING. 

178. — Q. Do you approve of youths wear- 
ing flannel next the skin? 

A* England is so variable a climate, and 
the changes from heat to cold, from dryness 
to moisture of the atmosphere, are so very 
sudden, that some means axe required to 
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guard against their effects. Flannel, as it 
is a bad conductor of heat, prevents the sud- 
den changes from affecting the body, and 
thus is a great preservative against cold. 

179. — Q. Flannel sometimes produces 
great irritation of the skin: what should be 
done to prevent it? 

A. Persevere in its use, and in a few days 
the skin will bear it comfortably. The An- 
gola and wove silk waistcoats have been re-* 
commended as substitutes, but there is no- 
thing equal to Welsh flannel. 

180. — Q. If a youth has delicate lungs, 
do you approve of his wearing a prepared 
hare skin over the chest? 

A. I do not. The chest may be kept 
too warm as well as too cold. The hare skin 
heats the chest too much, and thereby pro- 
motes a violent perspiration, which may become 
suddenly checked by cold, and thus produce 
mischief. If the chest be delicate, the flan- 
nel waistcoat should be made like a double- 
breasted waistcoat, with a row of buttons on 
the right and left sides; both sides should 

M 
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be buttoned, thus causing the chest to have 
a double covering of flannel. A collar, simi- 
lar to that for a night-shirt, should be attach- 
ed to the waistcoat, which will thus keep 
the throat warm, and be a means of ward- 
ing off hoarseness and sore throats. 

181. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on youths' waistcoats ? 

A. Fashion, in this instance, as in most 
others, is at direct variance with common 
sense. It would seem that fashion was in- 
tended to swell the bills of mortality. It 
might be asked, what part of the chest in 
particular should be kept warm? The upper 
part of the chest. It is in the upper part 
of the lungs that tubercles (consumption) 
usually first make their appearance; and is 
it not preposterous to have such parts in par- 
ticular kept cool? Double-breasted waistcoats 
cannot be too strongly recommended for men 
in general, and for youth in particular. 

182. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on shoes and stockings ? 

A. The shoes for winter should be thick, 
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and water proof. If youths be delicate, they 
should have double soles to their shoes, with 
a piece of bladder between each sole : this 
will make them completely waterproof: or, 
boiled oil, as used by painters, • applied by 
means of a brush to the soles of the shoes 
or boots, for four or five days in succession, 
will answer the purpose equally welL Youths 
cannot be too particular in keeping their 
feet dry, as wet feet are a more frequent 
source of cold than any thing else. If, when 
they reach home, their feet be at all damp, 
the shoes and stockings should be immedi- 
ately changed. 

183. — Q. When should a girl begin to 
wear stays? # 

A. A girl should never wear them. 

184. — Q. Do not stays strengthen the 
body? 

A. No : on the contrary, they weaken it. 
They weaken the muscles. The pressure upon 
them causes them to waste; so that in the 
end girls cannot do without them, as the 
stays are then obliged to perform the duty 
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of the wasted muscles. They weaken the 
lungs by interfering with their functions. 
Every inspiration is accompanied by a move- 
ment of the ribs. If this movement be in- 
terfered with, the function of the lungs is so 
likewise; and, consequently, disease is likely 
to follow, and difficulty of breathing, cough, 
or consumption, may ensue. They weaken 
the hearts action, and thus oftentimes pro- 
duce palpitation, and perhaps, eventually, 
organic or incurable disease of the heart. 
They weaken the digestion by pushing down 
the stomach and the liver, and by compress- 
ing the latter; and thus induce indigestion, 
flatulence, and liver disease. They weaken 
the bowels by impeding their proper peris- 
taltic motion, and thus produce constipation 
and ruptures. Is it not presumptuous to 
imagine that man can improve upon God's 
works, and that, if more support had been 
required, the Almighty would not have 
given it? 

185. — Q. But would not a girl grow out 
of shape if she were not to wear stays? 
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A. Certainly not; her form would be- 
come more natural, and thus more beautiful. 
Depend upon it, stays, instead of bringing 
women into shape, frequently have a contra- 
ry effect, and make them crooked. Women 
are more frequently crooked than men ; in* 
deed, there are ( and facts bear me out in 
saying so) more crooked women than straight 
ones. Dr. Forbes, in the Cyclopaedia of 
Practical Medicine, states that in a board- 
ing school containing forty girls, nearly all 
were more or less crooked. I may here 
state that female savages are celebrated for 
their fine figures, and that there is scarcely 
a crooked one to be found. Let me, then, 
implore you to be ruled by common sense 
rather than by fashion. Let the numberless 
deformed women, and the thousands , of pa- 
tients who have fallen victims* to the use 

* " The higher mortality of English women by consumption, 
may be ascribed partly to the in-door life which they lead, and 
partly to the compression preventing the expansion of the chest 
by costume. In both ways they are deprived of free draughts 
of vital air, and the altered blood deposits tuberculuous matter 
with a fatal and unnatural facility. Thirty-one thousand and 
ninety English women died in one year (the year ending June 
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of stays, be a warning to you, and deter jour 
daughters, when girls, from wearing them; 
for remember, if they are worn when young, 
they cannot be discontinued afterwards. 

186. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on female dress? 

A. There is a perfect disregard to health 
in eve^y thing that appertains to fashion. 
Parte that should be kept warm are kept 
cold: the upper part of the chest, most 
prone to tubercles, ( consumption ) is com- 
pletely exposed; the feet, great inlets to cold, 
are covered with thin stockings, and shoes 
as thin as paper. Farts that should have full 
play are cramped and hampered: the chest 
is cribbed in by stays, the feet by tight 



30th, 1839) of this incurable malady ! Will not this impressive 
fact induce persons of , rank and influence to set their country- 
women right in the article of dress, and lead them to abandon a 
practice which disfigures the body, strangles the chest, produces 
nervous or other disorders, and has an unquestionable tendency 
to implant an incurable hectic malady in the frame? Girls 
have no more need of artificial bones and bandages than boys." 
— Report of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. 
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shoes; hence preventing a free circulation 
of blood. The mind, that should be calm 
and unruffled, is kept in a constant state of 
excitement by balls and routs and plays. 
The mind and body sympathize with each 
other, and disease is the consequence. Night 
is turned into day; and a delicate female 
leaves the heated ball-room, decked out in 
her airy finery, to breathe the damp and 
cold air of night. She goes to bed : for the 
first few hours she is too much excited to 
sleep; towards morning, when the air is pure 
and invigorating, and when* to breathe it 
would be to inhale health and life, she falls 
into a feverish slumber, and wakes not till 
noonday. O that parents should be so blind- 
ed and infatuated! Can it, then, be wonder- 
ed at, if the laws of Nature and of common 
sense be so set at defiance, that one-fifth, and 
that fifth comprising the most interesting 
part of the community — that one-fifth of the 
deaths that occur in England and Wales arise 
from consumption; that more than sixty- 
thousand die annually of that disease alone? 
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DIET. 

187. — Q. Do you consider coffee or tea 
the most wholesome ( where milk does not 
agree) for a youth's breakfast? 

A. Coffee, provided it be made properly. 
The usual practice of making coffee is to boil 
it, to get out the strength! But the fact is, 
the process of boiling boils the strength away ; 
it drives off that aromatic grateful principle, 
so wholesome to the stomach, and so exhila- 
rating to the spirits, and in lieu of which 
extracts its dregs and impurities, which are 
very heavy, and difficult of digestion, fine 
flavoured, and wholesome coffee may be 
made by simply putting the coffee into 
the coffee pot, and pouring boiling water upon 
it. It should be allowed to stand for a quar- 
ter of an hour, at the end of which time, it 
will pour off quite clear and good. The coffee 
should be ground fresh every morning. 

188. — Q. Do you approve of a youth 
eating meat with his breakfast? 

A. This will depend upon the exercise 
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he takes. If hennas had a good walk or run 
before breakfast, meat may be taken with 
advantage, but not otherwise. 

189. — Q. What is the best dinner for a 
youth ? 

A. Fresh mutton or beef. It is a bad 
practice to allow him to dine on fruit pud- 
dings or pastry. Let him be debarred from 
rich soups and high-seasoned dishes, which 
only disorder the stomach and inflame the 
blood. Let him be desired to take plenty of 
time over his dinner, so that he may be made 
to chew his food well, and thus that it may 
be reduced to an impalpable mass, and well 
mixefl with. the saliva (which the action of 
the jaws will cause to be secreted) before it 
passes into the stomach. If such were the 
case, the stomach would not have double 
duty to perform, and youths would not so 
frequently lay the foundation for indigestion, 
etc., which may embitter and even make 
miserable their after life. Greens and trash 
should not be given. Meat, potatoes, bread, 
and hunger for their sauce, (which exerciser 
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will readily give ) is the best, and indeed, 
should be the only dinner they should have. 
Youths should never dine later than two 
o'clock. 

190. — Q. Do you consider broths and 
soups wholesome? 

A. The stomach can digest solid food 
much more readily than liquid; on which 
account the dinner specified above is far pre- 
ferable to broths or soups. Fluids, in large 
quantities, distend the stomach too much, 
and hence weaken it, and thus produce in- 
digestion. 

191. — Q. Do you approve of youths drink- 
ing beer with dinner? * 

A. There is no objection to a little mild 
table beer, but strong ale should never be 
allowed. Indeed, it is questionable whether 
youths, unless they take unusual exercise, 
require anything but water with their meals. 

192. — Q. Do you approve of a youth, 
having a glass of wine after dinner, more 
especially if he be weakly? 

A. I do strongly disapprove of it His 
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young blood does not want to be set on fire 
with wine; and if he be delicate, I should 
be very sorry to endeavour to strengthen 
him by giving him such an inflammable fluid. 
If he be weakly, he is more predisposed to 
put on fever, or inflammation of different 
organs, or consumption; and being thus pre- 
disposed, wine would be likely to excite one 
or other of them into action. A parent 
should on no account allow a youth to touch 
spirits, however much diluted; they are still 
more deadly in their effects than wine. 

193. — Q. Have you any objection to a 
youth drinking tea? 

A. Not at all, provided it be not green 
tea, and that it be not made strong. Green 
tea is apt to make people nervous, and youths 
at least ought not to know what it is to be 
nervous. 

194. — Q. Do you object to supper for 
youths? 

A. Meat suppers are highly prejudicial. 
If they be hungry, (and if they have been 
much in the open air they are almost sure 
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to be so) a piece of bread and cheese, or 
bread and butter, with a draught of new 
milk or table beer, will form the best supper 
they can have. They should not sup later 
than eight o'clock. 

195. — Q. Do you approve of youths hav- 
ing anything between meals ? 

A. I do not; let them have four meals 
a day, and they will require nothing in the 
intervals. It is a mistaken notion that " little 
and often is best." The stomach requires 
rest as much, or perhaps more, (for it is fre- 
quently very much put upon) than any other 
part of the body. I do not mean that a boy 
is to have "much and seldom:" moderation 
is to be observed in every thing. Let him 
have as much as a growing boy requires, 
(and that is a great deal) but do not let him 
eat gluttonously, as many indulgent parents 
encourage their children to do. Intemperance 
in eating cannot be too strongly condemned. 

196. — Q. Have you any objection to a 
boy having pocket money? 

A. It is a bad practice to allow a boy 
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much pocket money ; if he be so allowed, he 
will be loading his stomach with sweet fruits 
and pastry, and thus his stomach will become 
cloyed and disordered, and the keen appetite 
so characteristic of youth will be blunted, 
and ill health will ensue. 



EXERCISE. 



197.— Q. What is the best exercise for 
a youth? 

A. Walking or running, provided it be 
not carried to fatigue. The slightest ap- 
proach to it should warn a youth to desist 
from carrying it farther. 

198. — Q. Do you approve of horse or 
pony exercise ? 

A. I do, for a change; but still it should 
not supersede walking. Horse or pony ex- 
ercise is very beneficial, and cannot be too 
strongly recommended. One of the advan- 
tages, and the principal one for those living 
in towns, which it has over walking, is, that 
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a person may go farther into the country, 
and thus be enabled to breathe a more pure 
and healthy atmosphere. 

199. — Q. Do you approve of carriage ex- 
ercise ? 

A. There is no muscular exertion in car- 
riage exercise; the only good it can possibly 
do is, that it enables a person to breathe a 
change of air, which may be purer than the 
one he is in the habit of breathing. But 
whether it be so or not, change of air fre- 
quently does good, even if the air be not so 
pure. Carriage exercise, therefore, does only 
partial good. 

200.—©. What is the best time of day 
for taking exercise? 

A. In the summer time, early in * the 
morning and before breakfast. If the youth 
cannot take exercise upon an empty stomach, 
let him have a slice of bread and a draught 
of milk. When he returns home he will be 
able to do justice to his breakfast. In fine 
weather he cannot take too much exercise, 
provided it be not carried to fatigue. 
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201. — Q. What is the best time for him 
to keep quiet? 

A. He should not take exercise immedi- 
ately after (say half an hour after) a hearty 
meal, or it will be likely to interfere with 
digestion. 



AMUSEMENTS. 

202. — Q. What amusements do you re- 
commend for a youth, as being most benefi- 
cial to health? 

A. Manly games, such as quoits, rackets, 
ball and skittles. Such games bring the 
muscles into proper action, and thus cause 
them to be properly developed. They ex- 
pand and strengthen the chest; they cause 
a due circulation of the blood, making it to 
1 bound merrily through the blood-vessels, and 
thus diffuse health and happiness in their 
streams. Another most excellent ainusement for 
youth is the use of sticks or clubs. The man- 
ner of handling them is thus described by Addi- 
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son : — " It consists in the brandishing of two 
short sticks grasped in each hand, and loaden 
with plugs of lead at either end. This opens 
the chest, exercises the limbs, and gives a 
man all the pleasure of boxing, without the 
Hows." If games were more patronized in 
youth, so many miserable nervous creatures 
would not abound. It would be well if 
government would have such places of 
amusement in every large town; and if 
government would not take it up, public 
companies should be formed; and what pa- 
rent is there that would not lend a helping 
hand for their support, when his children's 
health was at stake? 

203. — Q. Is playing on the flute, blowing 
the bugle, or any other wind instrument, 
injurious to health ? 

A. Most decidedly so: the lungs and the 
windpipe are brought into unnatural action 
by them. Of course, if a youth be of a 
consumptive habit, this will hold good with 
tenfold force. If a youth must be musical, 
let him be taught singing, as that (provided 
the lungs be not diseased) will be beneficial. 
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204. — Q. What amusements do you re- 
commend for a girl ? 

A. Skipping and dancing are among the 
best. Skipping is exceedingly good exercise 
for a girl, every part of the body being put 
into action by it. Dancing, followed as a 
rational amusement, causes a free circulation 
of the blood, and is most beneficial, provided 
it does not induce girls to sit up late at 
night. 

205. — Q. If dancing be so beneficial, why 
are balls such fruitful sources of coughs, 
colds, and consumptions? 

A. On many accounts. They induce 
young ladies to sit up late at night; they 
cause them to dress more lightly than they 
are accustomed to do ; and thus lightly clad, 
they leave their homes while the weather 
is, perhaps, piercing cold, to plunge into a 
suffocating hot ball-room, made doubly in- 
jurious by the immense number of lights, 
which consume the oxygen intended for the 
due performance of the healthy function of 
the lungs. Their partners, the brilliancy of 

N 
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the scene, and the music, excite their nerves 
to undue, and thus unnatural, action ; and 
what is the consequence? Fatigue, weakness 
and hysterics, and extreme depression, follow. 
They leave the heated ball-room at two 
o'clock in the morning, to breathe the bitter 
cold, and frequently damp air of a winter's 
night; and what is the result? Thousands 
die of consumption, who might otherwise 
have lived ! Ought there not, then, to be a 
distinction made between a ball at midnight, 
and a dance in the evening? 

206. — Q. But still, would you have a 
girl brought up to forego the pleasures of a 

ball? 

A. If parents prefer their so-called plea- 
sures to their health, certainly not: to such 
mothers I do not address myself. 

207. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on singing or on reading aloud? 

A. Before a mother allows her daughter 
to take lessons in singing, she should ascer- 
tain that there be no actual disease of the 
lungs ; for if there be, it will probably excite 
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it into action: but if no such disease exist, 
singing or reading aloud is very conducive 
to health. Public singers are seldom known 
to die of consumption. Singing expands the 
chest, improves the pronunciation, enriches 
the voice for conversation, strengthens the 
lungs, and wards off many of thefr diseases. 



EDUCATION. 

208.— Q. Do you approve of corporeal 
punishment at schools? 

A. I do not : I consider they are deci- 
dedly injurious both to body and mind. Is 
it not painful to witness the pale cheeks and 
the dejected looks of those boys who are 
often flogged? If their tempers are mild, 
their spirits are broken; if their dispositions 
are at all obstinate, they become hardened 
and wilful. A boy who is often flogged 
loses that open ingenuousness and fine sen- 
sibility so characteristic of youth. He looks 
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upon his school as his prison, and his master 
as his prison-keeper. 

209. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the selection of a female boarding school ? 

A. Where it is practicable, home educa- 
tion is far preferable to sending girls to 
school; as at home — their health, their morals, 
and their household duties can be attended 
to much more effectually than from home. 
If such be not practicable, great care should 
be taken in making choice of a school. 
From twelve to fifteen of a girl's life com- 
prises the most important epoch of her ex- 
istence, as regards her future health, and 
therefore, in a great measure, her future 
happiness; and one, more than at any other 
period of her life, when she requires plenty 
of good nourishment, more especially fresh 
meat; therefore, ascertain that the pupils 
have as much good, plain wholesome food as 
they can eat; ascertain that the school is 
situated in a healthy spot; that there is a 
good play-ground attached to it; that the 
pupils are allowed plenty of exercise in the 
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open air; indeed, that at least one-third of 
the day is spent there in skipping, gardening, 
walking, running, etc.; that they are com- 
pelled to rise early in the morning, and that 
they retire to rest early; that each pupil has 
a separate bed ; and that many are not allow- 
ed to sleep in the same room, and that the 
apartments are well ventilated. In fine, their 
health and their morals should be preferred 
far before their accomplishments. 



CHOICE OF PROFESSION OR TRADE. 

210. — Q. What profession or trade would 
you recommend a youth of a delicate or con- 
sumptive habit to follow? 

A. If a youth be delicate, it is a common 
practice among parents to put him to some 
light in-door trade ; or, if they can afford it, 
to one of the learned professions. Such a 
practice is most absurd, and is fraught with 
the greatest danger. The close confinement 
of an in-door trade is highly prejudicial to 
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health. The hard study which is requisite to 
fit a man to fill the sacred office only increases 
delicacy of constitution. The stooping at 
a desk in an attorney's office is most trying 
to the chesfo The harass, the disturbed 
nights, interrupted meals, and the intense 
study necessary to fit a man for the medical 
profession, is still more dangerous to health 
than law, divinity, or any in-door trade. A 
modern writer, speaking of the life of a 
medical man, says, "There is not any career 
which so rapidly wears away the powers of 
life, because there is no other which requires 
a greater activity of mind and body. He 
has to bear the changes of weather, continual 
fatigue, irregularity in his meals, and broken 
rest; to live in the midst of miasma and con- 
tagion. If in the country, he has to traverse 
considerable distances on horseback, exposed 
to wind and storm; to brave all dangers to 
go to the relief of suffering humanity. A 
fearful truth for medical men has been estab- 
lished by the table of mortality of Dr. Casper, 
published in the British Review. Of 1000 
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members of the medical profession, 600 died 
before their sixty-second year; whilst of 
persons leading a quiet life — such as agri- 
culturists or theologians — the mortality is 
only 347. If we take 100 individuals of each 
of these classes, 43 theologians, 40 agricultu- 
rists, 35 clerks, and 32 soldiers, will reach 
their seventieth year; of 100 professors of 
the healing art, 24 only will reach that age. 
They are the sign-posts to health; they can 
show the road to old age, but rarely tread it 
themselves." An out-door calling should, 
therefore, be thought of. If he be respect- 
able, make him a farmer, a tanner, or a land 
surveyor ; but if he be in an inferior station, 
the trade of a butcher may be' recommended. 
Tanners and butchers are seldom known to 
die of consumption. 



SLEEP. 



211. — Q. Have you any remarks to make 
on the sleep of youth ? 

A. Sleeping rooms are generally the 
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smallest in the house, when, in point of fact, 
they ought to be the largest. If it be im- 
possible to have a large bed-room, I should 
advise a parent to have one or two bricks 
knocked out from over the door of the bed 
chamber, so as constantly to admit a free 
current of air from the passages ; and in the 
summer time to have, during the night, the 
upper window sash lowered about two inches. 
Fresh air during sleep is indispensible to 
health; if a bed-room be close, the sleep, 
instead of being calm and refreshing, is 
broken and disturbed; and the youth, when 
he awakes in the morning, feels more tired 
than when he went to bed. It would be 
well, if possible, for a youth to have a room 
to himself; if it be not possible, there should 
be two beds in the room, as it is much more 
healthy for a youth to sleep by himself. Bed 
curtains and valances should on no account 
be allowed: they prevent a free circulation 
of the air. A youth should sleep on a 
horse-hair or oat-chaff mattress. Such mat- 
tresses greatly improve the figure and 
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strengthen the frame. During the day-time, 
provided it does not rain, the windows 
should be thrown open; and after a youth 
has risen from bed, he should throw back 
the bed clothes, that they may become, be- 
fore the night returns, well ventilated and 
purified by the air. Plants and flowers 
should not be allowed to remain in a bed- 
room at night. Experiments have proved 
that plants and flowers give off oxygen (a 
gas so necessary and beneficial to health ) 
in the day-time, and nitrogen (a gas so 
detrimental, if in larger quantities than it 
ought to be) in the night-time. Early rising 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon; no- 
thing is more conducive to health, and thus 
to long life. Youths are frequently allowed 
to spend the early part of the morning in 
bed, breathing the impure atmosphere of a 
bed-room, when they should be up and out, 
inhaling the balmy and health-giving fresh 
breezes of morning. If early rising be com- 
menced early in life it becomes a habit, and 
will then, probably, be continued for the 
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remainder of a man's existence. A youth 
should on no account be roused from his 
sleep, but as soon as he is awake in the 
morning, he should be encouraged to rise. 
Dosing — that state between sleeping and 
waking — is very injurious; it enervates both 
body and mind. But if a youth rises early, 
he should go to bed early: it is a bad prac- 
tice to keep boys up till the family go to 
bed. A youth should retire to rest by nine 
o'clock, winter and summer, and rise as soon 
as he awakes in the morning. 

212. — Q. How many hours sleep should 
a youth have? 

A. This, of course, will depend upon 
the exercise he takes ; but on an average, he 
should have at least eight hours every night. 
It is a mistaken notion that youths do better 
with little sleep. Infants, children, and 
youths, require more sleep than those who 
are more advanced in years: hence old peo- 
ple can frequently do with very little. This 
may, in a great measure, be accounted for 
from the great quantity of exercise the young 
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take, to what the old do. Another reason 
may be, the young have no pain and no 
cares to keep them awake, while, on the 
contrary, the old frequently have one or 
both. 



PREVENTION OF DISEASE, ETC. 

213. — Q. If a child show great precocity 
of intellect, is any organ likely to become 
affected ? 

A. A greater quantity of arterial blood is 
sent to the brain of those who are premature- 
ly talented, and hence it becomes more than 
ordinarily developed. Such advantages are 
not unmixed with danger: this same arterial 
blood may excite and feed inflammation; and 
convulsions, or water on the brain, or in- 
sanity, or, at last, idiocy, may follow. 

214. — Q. How can danger, in such cases, 
be warded off? 

A. It behoves a parent, if her son be 
precocious, to restrain him; to send him to 
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a quiet country place, free from the excite- 
ment of town; to keep him from books, 
and, when he is sent to school, to give direc- 
tions to the master not to tax his intellect 
too much; (for they are too apt, if they have 
a clever boy, to push him forward) and to 
keep him from those institutions where a 
spirit of rivalry is maintained, and the brain 
thus kept in a state of constant excitement. 
Medals and prizes are well enough for those 
who have moderate abilities, but dangerous 
indeed to those who have brilliant ones. 
Henry Kirke White was one possessed of 
precocious talents, and he, alas! fell a vic- 
tim to them. And that he may be a warn- 
ing to parents, I cannot help dilating upon 
his case. Henry Kirke White died at the 
age of twenty-one. His biographer, after 
alluding to his transcendant talents, and 
the immense application he made to improve 
them, goes on to state that "His frame 
was now totally shaken, and his mind appear- 
ed to be worn out. * * * His brother, 
however, was informed of his danger by a 
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friend, and hastened to Cambridge; but when 
he arrived he found Henry delirious. The 
unhappy youth recovered sufficiently to know 
him for a few moments; the next day he 
sunk into a state of stupor, and on Sunday, 
19th of October, 1806, expired. It was the 
opinion of his physicians that, if he had lived, 
his intellect would have been affected." Lord 
Byron most beautifully speaks of him in the 
following lines and note : — 

" Unhappy White !* when life was in its spring,. 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When science' self destroyed her favourite son ! 
Tes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit; 
She sowed the seeds, but death has reap'd the fruit 
'Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low* 
So the struck eagle, stretch' d upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that quiver' d in his heart 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impell'd the steel; 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast" 

* " Henry Kirk White died at Cambridge ; in October, 1806, in con- 
sequence of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that would haw 
matured a mind which disease and poverty could not impair, and which 
death itself destroyed rather than subdued. His poems abound in such 
beauties as must impress the reader with the liveliest regret that so short a 
period was allotted to talents which would have dignified even the sacred 
functions he was destined to assume."— Bybon. 
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If Kirke White's brain had not been over- 
worked, (and possibly the emulation of hon- 
ours may, in a great measure, have been the 
cause of its being so ) he might still have 
been alive, a blessing and ornament to society. 
If an over-worked precocious brain does not 
cause the death of the owner, it, in too many 
instances, injures the brain irreparably; and 
the possessor of such an organ, from being 
one of the most intellectual of children, be- 
comes one of the most stupid of men. The 
young Roscius, who made such a noise in 
the world some years ago, and whose brain 
was over-worked, when he grew up to man's 
estate, lost that remarkable genius for which 
his early life had been distinguished. Had 
his brain been spared when young, when 
the excitement of youth had worn off, (as 
then there would not have been that danger 
in study) he might have improved his in- 
tellect, and he might now (if he be still 
living) have possessed talents to have de- 
lighted and enraptured mankind. 

215. — Q. Are precocious youths, in their 
general health, usually strong or delicate? 
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A. Delicate. Nature seems to haye given 
a delicate body to compensate the advan- 
tages of a talented mind. Precocious individ- 
uals are very much predisposed to consump- 
tion, perhaps more so than to any other disease, 
with the exception of water on the brain. 
The hard study which they frequently un- 
dergo oftentimes excites the former disease 
into action. 

216. — Q. What habit of body is most 
predisposed to Scrofula? 

A. Those who have a fair, delicate, and 
almost transparent skin, light eyes, protube- 
rant forehead, rosy cheeks, pouting lips, 
large joints, and tumid bowels. Of course, 
the disease is not entirely confined to the 
above: sometimes those with black hair, 
dark eyes and complexion, are subject to 
it, but yet far less frequently than those 
specified above. It is a remarkable fact that 
the most talented are the most prone to 
scrofula; and, being thus clever, their in- 
tellects are too often cultivated at the expense 
of their health. Pulmonary consumption, or 
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mesenteric disease, is frequently their doom. 
They are like shining meteors; their life is 
brilliant, but short. 

217. — Q. IIow may scrofula be warded 
off? 

A. Strict attention to the rules of health 
are the means to prevent scrofula. Books, 
unless as an amusement, should be discarded. 
The individual should almost live in the 
open air, and his residence should be a 
healthy country place; if it be at a farm 
house, so much the better. Early rising, 
in such cases, is most beneficial. Wine, 
spirits, and all fermented liquors, should be 
avoided. Milk and farinaceous food (such as 
rice, sago, arrow root, etc.) should be his 
principal diet. 

218. — Q. But suppose the disease is al- 
ready formed, what should then be done ? 

A. The plan recommended above should 
still be pursued, not by fits and starts, but 
steadily and continuously; for it is a com- 
plaint that requires a vast deal of patience 
and great perseverance. Warm sea-bathing, 
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in many cases, is most beneficial. Of course, 
in a case of confirmed scrofula, it will be 
necessary to consult your medical attendant. 

219. — Q. Is a slight spitting of blood to 
be looked upon as a dangerous symptom? 

A. Spitting of blood is always to be look- 
ed upon with suspicion, even when the 
youth appears to be in good health: it is 
frequently the forerunner of consumption. 
It may be said that I am alarming a parent 
unnecessarily by mentioning the fact; but it 
would be a false kindness if I did not do so. 
Let me ask, when is consumption to be 
cured? is it at the onset, or is it when it is 
confirmed? If parents had been more gener- 
ally aware that spitting of blood was fre- 
quently a forerunner of consumption, they 
would have taken greater precautions in the 
management of their offspring; they would 
have made every thing give way to preserve 
their health, and they would,. in many in- 
stances, have been amply repaid by having 
the lives of their children spared. We fire* 
quently hear of patients in confirmed con* 
o 
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sumption, being sent to Madeira and other 
foreign parts. Can any thing be more ab- 
surd or more cruel ? If there be any disease 
that requires the comforts of home and good 
nursing more than another, it is consumption. 

220. — Q. Suppose a youth has spitting of 
blood, what precautions would you take to 
prevent it from ending in consumption? 

A. I would be most particular in his 
clothing, taking especial care to keep his chest 
and his feet warm. Let it be winter or summer, 
if he did not already wear flannel waistcoats, 
I .would recommend him immediately to do 
so ; if it were winter time, I would recom- 
mend him also to take to flannel drawers. 
The feet should be carefully attended to; 
they should be kept warm and dry: the 
slightest dampness of either shoes or stock- 
ings should cause them to be immediately 
changed. If a boy, he should wear double- 
breasted waistcoats; if a girl, high dresses. 
If it be winter time, he should keep within 
doors, unless the weather be mild for the 
season. Particular attention should be paid 
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to the point the wind is in, as he should 
not be allowed to go out if it be either in 
the North, or East: the latter is more especially 
dangerous. The diet should be nutritious, 
but not stimulating. Where milk agrees, 
there is nothing better for breakfast; indeed, 
it may frequently be made to agree by the 
addition of one quarter lime water. Wine 
and spirits should on no account be allowed. 
I caution parents in this particular, as many 
have an idea that wine, in such cases, is 
strengthening, and that rum and milk is a 
good thing for a cough,. or to prevent one. 
If it be spring, and the weather favourable, 
or summer or autumn, change of air, more 
especially to the Welsh coast, would be most 
desirable; indeed, in a case of spitting of 
blood, I know nothing to be so likely to 
ward off that formidable and generally in- 
tractable complaint, consumption, as change 
of air. Of course, the beginning of autumn 
is the best season for visiting the coast It 
would be advisable, at the commencement 
of October, to send him to the south of 
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France, or to a mild part of England (more 
especially to Hastings) to winter. But re- 
member, if he be actually in a confirmed 
consumption, I would not recommend you 
on any account to let him leave his home, 
as then the comforts of home will far out- 
weigh any benefit of change of air. 

221. — Q. Suppose a youth to be very 
much predisposed to sore throats : what pre- 
cautions should he take to prevent it? 

A. He should bathe his throat externally 
with luke-waxm strong vinegar and water, 
night and morning. He should also gargle 
his throat with vinegar and water, or with 
salt and water. He should wear a flannel 
collar to his flannel waistcoat, as recommend- 
ed in answer to the 180th question. He 
should avoid draughts as much as possible; 
if he be unavoidably in one he should face 
it. He should take particular care in keep- 
ing his feet warm and dry. As he grows 
up to manhood, he should allow his beard 
to grow under his throat, as such would be 
a natural covering for it. I have known 
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the greatest benefit to arise from this simple 
plan. 

222. — Q. In case of a young lady faint- 
ing, what had better be done? 

A. Lay her flat upon her back, taking 
care that the head is as low as the body; 
unloosen her dress as quickly as you can; 
ascertain if she has been tight lacing, for too 
frequently fainting is produced by that re- 
prehensible practice. I recollect Dr. A. T. 
Thomson, in his excellent lectures, relating 
a case he had been sent to, where a young 
lady appeared to be dying from tight lacing. 
He cut open her stays, and she gradually 
came to herself. If the worthy doctor had 
not quickly done what he did, she would 
soon have been a corpse. Dr. A. T 
Thomson has kindly favoured me with the 
following interesting particulars of the case : — 

" Some years since, I was requested to hasten to a house not far from 
my own, to see a lady who had fallen from her chair, in a fit, whilst eating 
her dinner. On being ushered to the drawing room of the house, where 
the circumstance had taken place, I saw a lady lying upon a sofa, appa- 
rently dead; and several ladies hanging over the couch in great distress. 
I found little appearance of.life, except that the temperature of the body 
was natural: the pulse had ceased to beat; and no respiratory action 
could be detected. On laying my hand over the region of the heart, I felt 
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that the stays were extremely tightly laoed; and,' conceiving that. tbe> 
suspension of animation arose from that cause, I requested a penknife to 
be given to me, with which I instantly ripped down the stays and gown. 
In an instant the chest dilated, on the binding matter giving way ; which 
was almost like slitting the parchment of an over-braced drum ; and, in a 
few seconds respiration recommenced, and animation returned, In thia. 
case, the waist was drawn in to a degree that gave a complete hour-glass 
appearanoe to the figure ; and prevented the descent of the diaphragm ; 
whilst the blood could not circulate, or be renewed, in the lungs, from the 
general obstruction of many of the eelk and smaller tubes. The quantity 
of residual air, also, in the lungs, was too small ; and this was still 
diminished by the warmth of some soup, which the lady was eating when 
she fell from her chair, dilating the gas in the stomach; and, consequently, 
pressing that enlarged organ upwards upon' the lungs. Had I not lived 
close by; the time necessary to get medical aid from a greater distance^ 
might have rendered it unavailable." 



Apply smelling salts to the nostrils. If they 
are not at hand, burn a piece of rag under 
the nose, sprinkle the face with cold water, 
throw open the window, and do not do, what 
is generally done, crowd round the patient, 
and thus prevent a free circulation of air. To 
prevent fainting for the future, I would re- 
commend early hours, country air and exer- 
cise, great attention to diet, avoidance of 
wine, beer, and spirits, and fashionable 
amusements. 

223. — Q. You had a great objection to 
a parent administering calomel to an infant 
or a child: have you the same objection ta 
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her giving it to a youth when he requires 
opening medicine? 

A. Equally as great. It is my firm belief 
that the frequent use, or rather abuse, of 
calomel and other preparations of mercury, 
is oftentimes a source of liver disease and an 
exciter of scrofula. It is a medicine of great 
value in some diseases, when given by a 
judicious medical man; but at the same 
time, it is a drug of great danger when 
given indiscriminately or too often prescribed. 
I will grant that in liver diseases it frequently 
gives temporary relief; but when a patient 
has once commenced the regular use of it, 
he cannot do without it; till at length the 
functional ends in organic disease of the 
liver. The use of calomel predisposes to 
cold, and thus frequently brings on inflam- 
mation and consumption. Family aperient 
pills should never contain mercury in any 
form. If a parent wishes to give a youth 
opening medicine, an agreeable and an effec- 
tual one is an electuary, composed of best 
picked Alexandria senna 1 oz., best figs 2 oz., 
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best raisins 2 oz., all chopped very fine. The 
quantity of a nutmeg may be eaten occasion* 
ally ; or, for a change, a teaspoonful of milk 
of sulphur may be taken in the morning in 
a wine-glassful of new milk. A seidletz 
powder forms another safe and mild aperi- 
ent; or, three compound rhubarb pills may be 
given at bedtime; but, after all, the best 
opening medicine is attention to diet, exercise 
in the open air, and the other rules of 
health specified in this little work. If more 
attention were paid to these points, poor 
school-boys would not be compelled to 
swallow such nauseous messes as they usually 
do. Youths should be desired to visit the 
water-closet at a certain hour every morning : 
there is nothing keeps the bowels open so 
well as establishing this habit. 

224. — Q. Young people are very subject 
to pimples on the face: what is the best 
remedy ? 

A. These pimples (acne) are a very com- 
mon and obstinate affection of the skin; and 
as they more frequently affect the young, 
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and are very disfiguring, they cause a great 
deal of annoyance. I find, in these cases, 
the greatest benefit to be derived from bath- 
ing the face night and morning with a 
strong brine that has been previously boiled; 
by paying attention to the bowels; and by 
living on plain wholesome food, and by tak- 
ing a great deal of out-door exercise. 

225. — Q. What diseases are female youth 
most subject to? 

A. The diseases peculiar to females are 
Chlorosis (or Green Sickness) and Hysterics. 

226. — Q. What are the usual causes of 
Chlorosis? 

A. Chlorosis is caused by toirpor and de- 
bility of the whole frame, especially of the 
womb. It is generally produced by scanty 
or improper food, or by too close application 
within doors. 

227 — Q. What are the symptoms of 
Chlorosis ? 

A. The patient first of all complains of 
being languid, tired, and out of spirits. IJer 
complexion gradually assumes a greenish (as 
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Chlorosis signifies) or yellowish hue; there 
is a dark circle around the eyes; the tongue 
is generally white and pasty ; the appetite is 
very bad, and frequently depraved. Females 
labouring under the complaint are sometimes 
fond of eating chalk, slate pencils, cinder, 
and sometimes even dirt. They have usually 
pains on the left side. They suffer greatly 
from wind, and are frequently nearly choked 
by it. Their bowels are usually costive, and 
the stools are depraved. They have generally 
palpitation of the heart, short dry cough, 
and are easily out of breath. The legs are 
frequently swollen. The menstrual discharge 
is either entirety suspended or very partially 
performed. When the latter is the case, it 
is usually almost colourless. 

228. — Q. How may Chlorosis be pre- 
vented ? 

A. If health were more and fashion less 
studied, chlorosis would not be such a fre- 
quent complaint. This disease generally takes 
its rise from bad management; from Nature's 
laws being set at defiance. If young girls 
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had plenty of good wholesome meat, plain, 
roast or boiled, (and not stewed, hashed, or 
highly seasoned) for their stomachs; if they 
had abundance of good fresh air for their 
lungs; if they had plenty of good exertion 
(such as skipping, dancing, running) for 
their muscles ; if their clothing were warm 
and loose, and adapted to the season; if their 
minds were kept calm and untroubled from 
the hurly-burly and excitement of fashionable 
life, chlorosis would almost be an unknown 
disease. It is a complaint which country girls 
know little of; it is a complaint which fine- 
city ladies are too well acquainted with. 

229. — Q. What treatment would you ad- 
vise? 

A. The treatment which would prevent 
it would be the best when it first makes its 
appearance. If the above means will not 
remove it, the mother must then apply to 
her medical adviser, and he will give medi- 
cines which will soon have the desired effect. 
If the disease be allowed to run on for any 
length of time, it may produce organic di- 
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sease of the heart, or consumption, or con- 
firmed indigestion. 

230. — Q. What are the symptoms of 
Hysterics? 

7 The tab fa v*y low-spirited ; *. 
is nervous, as it is called; she is very much 
troubled with flatulence : at length the wind 
rises up towards the throat, giving her the 
sensation of a ball stopping the breathing, 
and producing an idea of suffocation. She 
becomes insensible, and apparently faint. 
After a short time, she throws her arms and 
legs about violently; she laughs boisterously, 
at other times she makes a peculiar noise; 
her face is very much distorted; at length 
she bursts into a flood of tears, and then 
gradually comes to herself. She may, in a 
short time, fall into another attack simi- 
lar to the above. Hysterics are some- 
times frightful to witness, but in themselves 
they are not at all dangerous. 

231. — Q. What are the causes of Hyste- 
rics? 

A. Improper food, excitement of the 
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mind, and want of exercise, are the causes 
which usually produce hysterics. Hysterics 
are very frequently feigned, indeed, oftener 
than any other complaint; and even genuine 
cases are usually very much aggravated by 
the patients themselves giving way to them. 

232. — Q. What do you recommend an 
hysterical female to do? 

A. To improve her health by proper 
management; to rise early and take a walk, 
that she may breathe pure and wholesome 
air; (indeed, she should live nearly half her 
lime in the open air, exercising herself with 
walking, skipping, etc.) to employ her mind 
with botany, or any other out-door amuse- 
ment; to confine herself to plain wholesome 
food ; to eschew fashionable amusements ; but, 
above all, not to give way to her feelings, 
but to arouse herself if she feel an attack 
approaching. If the fit be upon her, the 
better plan is for those around to loosen her 
dress, to dash cold water upon her face, to 
throw open the window, and then to leave 
her to herself. If such be done, she will 
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soon, come round; but what is the usual 
practice? If a female be in hysterics, the 
whole house and perhaps neighbourhood are 
roused; the room is crowded to suffocation ^ 
fears are expressed openly, by those around, 
that she is in a dangerous state. She hears, 
what they say, and her hysterics are in- 
creased ten-fold. 



Ik conclusion, I beg it to be understood that 
this little work is exclusively intended for the 
perusal of mothers, to guide them in the 
management of the health of their, offspring ; 
to warn them of approaching danger, so 
that they may promptly apply for medical 
assistance before illness has gained too firm 
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a footing; to prevent disease where it is 
possible; to strengthen the delicate; to pre- 
serve the health of the healthy; and to make 
a medical man's task more easy and agree- 
able by dispelling prejudices, and by proving 
the importance of strictly adhering to his 
rules. If I have accomplished any of these 
points, I am amply repaid for my trouble. 



FINIS. 
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